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WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, R.A. 





OMETHING at least of what William Hogarth 


‘ was to the Eighteenth Century William Powell | 


I'rith is to the Nineteenth. Palette in hand, if he has 
wisely left to the political seer the loftier attempt— 
“To read their history in a nation’s eyes,” 
he has often contrived in radiant colours— 
“*To catch the manners living as they rise.” 


Looking at the canvas, posterity will there see 
reflected, as in a mirror, the forms and features of his 
contemporaries, their costumes, pastimes and occu- 
pations, their indoor and out-of-door surroundings—what 
the most highly cultured novelist of his day expressed 
in the sub-title te his own masterpiece by one happy 
phrase, as ‘‘The Varieties of English Life and 
Character.” There they indisputably are in the Frith 
Gallery so far as relates to the manners and customs 
of our own epoch just as plainly and just as unmis- 
takeably (though no doubt presented to view with far 
less of dramatic effect) as in the Hogarth Gallery are 
still to be seen the every-day habits, the whims and 
the oddities, the passions and frivolities, the drawing- 
rooms and the street scenes of London and its suburbs, 
in the now far off times of our Bicep Breat, great 
grandfathers. In the one it is the fribble in his velvet 
coat and embroidered waistcoat that we obtain a 
glimpse of, stepping, muff in hand} out of his lacquered 
sedan for a mincing lounge on the patie in the 
other, it is the handsome young swell’Of nowadays in 
his easy paletot, who is seen upon the ¢€ve of bearing 
his pretty bride away by rail upon their honeymoon. 
While Hogarth delights in telling his story through a 
succession of powerful incidents revealed to the spec- 
tator’s view by a series of pictures that form in the 
aggregate a painted romance occasionally grotesque, 
often humorous, but more frequently in ‘the highest 
degree tragic in its termination, Frith prefers to depict 
all he is desirous of showing us forthwith—to con- 
centrate all the lights he can bring to bear upon infos 
single focus—to render the one comprehensive work jn 
which his ideas in regard to any particular subject he 
has chosen for illustration are to be expressed a 
veritable microcosm, or world in Jittle; the effect of 
which is at first bewildering, and the treatment of 
which, on careful scrutiny, is certainly found to be 
exhaustive. There are four works especially, from this 
artist’s easel that, as exactly answering this description, 
nearly every one on reading these remarks will, in- 
stinctively, as distinct cases in point, recall upon the 
instant to remembrance. ‘The Derby Day,” for 
example, is the very concentration, epitome, or quin- 
tessence within a few square yards of all the fun and 
frolic, row and racket, squalor and splendour scattered 
on that third or fourth Wednesday in May over the 
whole wide area of the Epsom racecourse. “ Life at 


the Seaside,” again, comprises within the single instant 
of one sunny afternoon on the beach at Ramsgate the 
sauntering, drowsy, dreamy, laughter-moving effects of 
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a whole season at half-a-dozen watering places. In 
|“ The Railway,” moreover, who can fail to recognise a 
‘truth that must be at once apparent, we should 
presume, to the most superficial observer—namely, 
that the painter has revealed there upon that platform 
of the Great Western Terminus at Paddington during 
the few supreme moments preceding the departure 
of the Express, as many chequered adventures as may 
be met with in reality in the journeyings of a lifetime ? 
It was precisely the same, too, yet more recently in the 
instance of ‘“‘ The Salon d’Or at Homburg,” where 
were brought within sight of each other at a solitary 
sitting the types of all the gamblers, old and young, 
male and female, who have ever risked their fortunes 
on a hazard of a die at that terrible board-of-green- 
cloth, where Despair as the croupier, sooner or later, 
rakes the gold and the notes together out of their 
reach, as inexorably as Death, that other Croupier, 
must in the end rake the bones of us all into his dust- 
bin. Akin to these four well-known masterpieces from 
the hand of our popular academician have been two 
other important works of his, both courtly, both 
historical; one of them, relating to an event of the 
| past, being woefully retrospective; the other portraying 
| an incident of only a few years back being charmingly 
| commemorative. ‘The Marriage of the Prince of 
| Wales” gave to view at a glance with the same effect 
of exhaustive elaboration the glitter and bloom of a 
| hundred royal nuptial ceremonials. While the other 
painting referred to, meaning the last Sunday before 
Charles the Second’s Dissolution, spoke clearly enough 
in every line and tint upon the canvas, as the artist 
obviously designe it'should, trumpet-tongued and yet 
soft as the ieee § breathing of a lute, not alone of 
one monarch’s qigsSolution, but of the dissoluteness of a 
whole dynasty 6f sovereigns. Whatever subject of 
this typical kind is selected by Mr. Frith is invariably 
realised by him in its completeness. Comprising all 
he has to show us in its regard within the compass of 
a single work of art, he hardly so much reveals his 
chosen theme py the aid of one comprehensive illus- 
tration as he oe& by a very congeries of illustrations. 

y €xtraordinary number of distinct and separate 
pictures might be readily drawn from anyone of these 
larger canvasses. Just as from ‘‘The March to 
Finchley” cleverly linked, yet readily separate groups 
might be selected without much difficulty—the milk- 
maid robbed of a kiss, her brimmed pail of its con- 
tents, and the grinning pastrycook of his tarts—so 
might anyone with the greatest ease do the like by any 
of these more complex works of the popular limner 
of the present generation. Reverting to “‘ The Derby 
Day,” one sees this, for instance, at once in the 
acrobat, in the zipsy, in the occupants of the barouche, 
in the dapper groom extricating the lobster and the 
perigord pie from the Fortnum-and-Mason hamper. 
Turning once again to that other, if it be possible, 
still more characteristic picture of ‘‘ The Railway 
Station,” who that has ever examined it can fail to 
recall to mind its admirably harmonised and yet 
thoroughly independent integral portions—the wrangle 
between Cabby and Mossoo—the Arrest of the Forget 
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—the close of the school boys’ holidays—or those | ‘ Monsieur is so good,’ quoth she, as he passed by us, 
blooming rosebuds of humanity at the very centre of ;j ‘as to give himself the trouble of feeling my pulse.’ 
the composition, the bride and her sister-bridesmaids. | The husband took off his hat, and making me a bow, 
In his peculiar mode of realising a conception of this | said I did him too much honour; and having said that, 
kind, it is as if the artist aimed at cutting his diamond | he put on his hat and walked out. Good God! said I 
into as many facets as might be in any way prac-| to myself, as he went out, and can this man be the 
ticable. husband of this woman.” Sterne’s words in their 

William Powell Frith was born in 1819 at Studley, | entirety were exactly, as a description, a foreshadowing 
near Ripon, in Yorkshire. From a very early period | of Frith’s picture. The ultra French politeness of the 
he manifested a great taste for art, and a predilection | husband bowing to Monsieur ; the demure self-posses- 
for drawing that at last proved irresistible. At sixteen | sion of Madame his wife; and the conflicting senti- 
years of age, that is in 1835, he was entered as a pupil | ments of admiration for the one, contempt for the 
at Mr. Sass’s Academy. Two years afterwards, in| other, at play, in Yorick’s countenance. With an 
1837, the year of Her Majesty’s Accession, he had his | equally refined humour Frith depicted in his one con- 
name enrolled at the Royal Academy asa student. A | tribution that year (1842) to the Royal Academy, a 
couple of years later on he had his first picture on | companion pici::re representing “‘ A Scene from Gold- 
exhibition. This was in 1839, when he contributed to | smith’s Vicar of Wakefield.” The incident is the one 
the British Institution ‘‘ A Study from Nature,” being | recounted in the sixteenth chapter, in which Dr. Prim- 
the portrait of one of the children of Mr. Sass, his | rose naively relates the primitive wiles by which his 
drawing-master. The following season, that of 1840, | wife strove to excite Squire Thornhill’s interest in their 
he had a picture for the first time on the walls of the | daughter. ‘‘If the cakes at tea ate short and crisp, 
Royal Academy, as well as another in the Gallery of | they were made by Olivia; if the gooseberry wine was 
the British Institution. Both, in theme, were Shake- | well knit, the gooseberries were of her gathering; it 
spereian. The latter brought to view in powerful con- | was her fingers that gave the pickles their peculiar 
trast, ‘Othello and Desdemona.” The painting sent | green; and in the composition of a pudding it was her 
in by the young artist to the Academy at once attracted | judgment that mixed the ingredients.” That was the 
attention to his name, and called forth many lively | preliminary. But the point chosen by the artist was 
expressions of admiration. It gave a_ singularly | what followed—‘‘ Then the poor woman would some- 
humoristic and whimsical representation of ‘‘ Malvolio | times tell the squire that she thought him and Olivia 
before the Countess Olivia.” Another Shakespearian | extremely of a size, and would bid both stand up to see 
work was supplied by him in the following year, 1841, | which was tallest.” The young painter, even thus 
to the Gallery in Pall Mall—namely, a beautiful | early in his career, was winning his way to the front 





interior in which Imogen was revealed asleep— as a sympathetic and effective illustrator now of one 
“ Fresh lily familiar passage, now of another in the classics of our 

And whiter than the sheets. Rubies unparagon’d English literature. 
er ee Sey of og beng ed romeo At the opening of the very next season it was found 
ion ited wangeew’ would carnal so al that he was again doubly loyal to the Master Dramatist. 
To see the enclosed lights now canopied In the Academy exhibition he had a painting that 
Under these windows white and azure, laced admirably delineated ‘‘ A Scene from The Merry Wives 
With blue of Heaven's own tinct.” of Windsor.” While he had on view at the British 


lachimo was there, too, emerging from the trunk snake- | Institution during that same year, 1843, “A Scene 
wise! To the Royal Academy that season, besides con- | from Twelfth Night.” The former showed the entrance 
ttibuting a Portrait, Mr. Frith portrayed in a picture of | of Mistress Anne Page, bearing a salver laden with 
some pretension, “‘ The Parting Interview between | wine and glasses. Whereat quoth Page, ‘“ Nay, 
Leicester and his Countess, Amy, after one of his stolen | daughter, carry the. wine in; we'll drink within.” 
visits to Cumnor,”—Amy Robsart, seen prettily in | Slender, on the one hand, sighing to himself, “O 
deshabille, with her bare foot in her slipper as exquisitely | heavens! this is Mistress Anne Page.” Falstaff on 
described by Sir Walter Scott in his splendid romance | the other, saluting with a kiss, not Mistress Page 
of “Kenilworth.” Another year, 1842, showed the | whose husband is present, but Mistress Ford, whose 
young painter to have been in the preceding autumn | lord is not—‘ Mistress Ford, by my troth you are very 
and winter equally industrious. At the British Insti- | well met: ky your leave, good Mistress.” The selec- 
tution he exhibited a ‘Scene from Sterne’s Sentimental | tion here of itself was eminently characteristic of the 
Journey.” The scene in question who does not re- | trending of the artist's genius to the humorous. And 
member as first depicted in black and white by the | equally significant in the same way was his choice of a 
Xeverend—or rather the anything but Reverend—sen- | theme from Twelfth Night, or What you Will. The scene 
timentalist, as he stood that day in the glove shop | there was the famous Duel Scene, iii. 4, in which 
feeling the wrist of the pretty grisette, the shopkeeper. | Viola, Fabian, Sir Toby Belch, and Sir Andrew Aque- 
“Ihad counted twenty pulsations and was going on | cheek are the interlocutors. Not far off, in that same 
fast towards the fortieth, when her husband coming | gallery at the west end of Pall Mall, was hanging 
unexpectedly from a back parlour into the shop put | another little gem of Frith’s, the subject of which was 
Me a little out in my reckoning. ‘’I'was nobody but | taken from a living classic, the greatest humorist of 
her husband,’ she said; so I began a fresh score. | his age. This was a charming picture, that hung for 
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years afterwards (until his lamented death in the June 
of 1870) in the dining-room of Charles Dickens’ home 
at Gad’s Hill. It was companioned there by the same 
artist’s graceful sketch of ‘‘ Kate Nickleby.” The 
picture we are here especially referring to, however, 
was the one in which “ Dolly Varden” was depicted 
in the green lane near the Warren at Chigwell, when 
Maypole Hugh was lurking in ambush preparatory to 
robbing her of the letter—and the bracelet. The 
moment in which she is seen is when she has paused 
to admire the latter—‘‘ and when she had given it a 
good rub, and held it out at arm’s length, it sparkled 
and glittered so beautifully on her wrist, that to look 
at it in every point of view and with every possible 
turn of the arm was quite an absorbing business.” 
The season of 1844 showed Mr. Frith to be still ad- 
vancing. He had that year in the Royal Academy 
two paintings of considerable merit—one pathetic and 
historical, the other humorous and imaginative. The 
historical scene was taken from an incident related in 
the annals of Scotland, representing as it did the close 
of one.of those impassioned and agonised interviews 
which used to take place between the stern-featured 
and fanatical John Knox and Mary Queen of Scots, the 
very embodi »t of youth and beauty—the subject of 
discussion L..ween the two being her marriage with 
Henry Darnley. As on the historian’s page, so also on 
the artist’s canvas, the Queen was seen weeping and 
agitated, Knox grim and impassive, the Superintendent, 
whose sympathies were at heart with his angel 
mistress, mild and consoling. ‘The contrasting picture 
from his easel that year was another animated scene 
from the Vicar of Wakefield, in which Squire Thornhill 
was shown describing some passages in his life up in 
London. It was during the following season, however, 
that of 1845, that Mr. Frith’s powers were at last 
unmistakeably manifested. Goldsmith, here again, 
was his inspirer. But it was not this time to the 
hearth of the Vicar of Wakefield that he went for his 
inspiration. Instead of that it was to the delineation 
of “The Village Pastor,” he applied himself, who is 
depicted so exquisitely (better than with a nimbus round 
his head) in the “ Deserted Village.” The moment 
chosen was in truth felicitous— 
“ The service passed, around the pious man 
With steady zeal each honest rustic ran; 


E’en children followed with endearing wile 
And plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile.” 


It was this charming picture that first helped to secure 
in earnest to Mr. Frith his high artistic reputation. 
It led at once to his enrolment as A.R.A, By that 
time he had removed his studio from his residence at 
11, Osnaburg Street, in the Regent’s Park, to the new 
home he made for himself but for one year at 31, 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. Thence, in 1846, 
he sent two new works to the walls of the Academy. 
One of these was welcomed as worthy of the painter of 
the Village Pastor of Goldsmith. It depicted “‘ The 
Return from Labour” as described in two lovely lines 
of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard— 


“ His children run to lisp their sire’s return 
And climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 





The other picture was a highly comic rendering ef that 
scene from Moliére in which ‘ Madame Jourdain 
discovers her husband at the dinner which he gave to 
the Belle Marquise and the Count Dorante.” Monsieur 
Jourdain, immortally ridiculous as the gentleman who 
has been talking prose all his life without knowing it, 
has just exclaimed to Dorimine—“ Si je pouvois ravir 
votre coeur je serois,” when enters upon the scene 
Madame Jourdain, talking prose too, in her turn, with 
a vengeance! We see her then, as she opens shrilly 
upon her scared caro sposo with the memorable tirade 
beginning—‘“‘ Ah! ah! Je trouve ici de bonne com- 
pagnie, et je vois bien qu’on ne m’y attendoit pas.” 
Those who went to examine the picture critically, did 
so through eyes half-closed with laughing. The season 
of 1847 found Mr. Frith in a new home, at 13, Park 
Village, West, in the Regent’s Park, and it was from 
his studio there that he sent in to the Academy his well- 
known picture of ‘‘ An English Merrymaking a Hundred 
Years Ago.” ‘The idea was taken from those joyous 
lines in Milton’s “ L’Allegro,” which resound in them- 
selves, as with the chime of a silvery tintinnabulation,— 
“When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequered shade, 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday.” 


His other contribution that year was “‘ A Scene from 
the Spectator,” the one in which (122) Addison so 
humorously describes Sir Roger de Coverley standing 
in the inn parlour, face to face with his own portrait, 
which, having been painted in his honour as sign-board 
by the well-meaning tavern-keeper, has been trans- 
formed in obedience to the knight’s own orders by a 
dexterous touch or two—such as a pair of whiskers, or, 
as we call them now (in all save a cat) moustachios, 
and a little aggravation to the features—into a very pass- 
able representation of the Saracen’s Head. Three works 
from Frith’s easel, one being of a rather eccentric 
character, appeared in the 1848 Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. The exceptionally odd theme alluded 
to had relation to the time of James the First when 
criminal proceedings were not infrequently taken 
against those suspected of dealings in Witchcraft. 
The representation here given by the artist was of 
* An Old Woman accused of having bewitched a 
peasant girl”’—the incident being supposed to take 
place before a country justice, as it might be that good 
Justice of the Quorum and Custos Rotulorum, Robert 
Shallow, Esq., of Gloucestershire. The motto of the 
picture was Viola’s answer to the Duke’s inquiry— 
** And what’s her history ?”— 
“A blank, my lord. She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in thought, 

And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 

She sat, like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief.” 


Besides this, there hung in the Gallery that year, in 
Trafalgar Square, another characteristic painting from 
the same hand, entitled ‘“‘A Stage Coach Adventure 
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in 1870,” the scene being on Bagshot Heath (a name 
at once suggestive of highwaymen) and as another 
Shakespearian motto, Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking 
exclamation, ‘‘ Fie! a soldier and afraid?” The 
third picture sent in that year by Mr. Frith was 
mother humorous illustration by him to Mboliére’s 
immortal Bourgeois Gentilhomme. In this instance, the 
scene selected was the one in which apm f me oe 
(ide the stage directions) “apres avoir fait deux 
vérences, ce trouve trop pres de Doriméne.” A hint 
full, as is obvious, of the most highly comic significance. 
Asingle picture sufficed for the ensuing season—that 
of 1849, for it was one of considerable dimensions and 
of sufficient elaboration. ‘This was the artist’s at once 
popular contribution to the Academy of ‘‘ Coming of 
Age.” The year afterwards (1850) besides displaying 
m the Academy walls the portrait of a lady, our artist 
lad there among the more effective pictures of the 
season two eminently droll paintings—one illustrative 
a a passage in Cervantes’ masterpiece, the other 
ralising in a wonderfully whimsical manner one of the 
funniest scenes Goldsmith ever imagined, that first 
wene of the third act of the Good-natured Man, in 
which “‘Mr. Honeywood introduces the Bailiffs to 
Miss Richland as his Friends.” The spectator was 
won the broad grin at the mere reminder. The title 
i itself was like a taste of the brogue, and what the 
rogue can do of itself—the brogue pure and simple, 
without any intermingling of mother-wit to heighten its 
peal to the general risibility—was shown only the 
ther day (this day week) at the Claimant’s trial, when 
John Coyne, one of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
trmerly in the service of the late Lady Tichborne as 
botman, by simply alluding to “ Sir Radjer” and say- 
ig that he (the witness) was upon one occasion clean- 
ig the “ farrks,” provoked in the usually decorous 
Court of Queen’s Bench (as the reporters intimated) 
“positive yells of laughter.” Miss Richland, having 
just entered with her maid, is approached in Frith’s 
jicture by Honeywood, who having, with con- 
uummate effrontery, called ‘Chairs here!” remarks 
“Two of my very dear friends, Mr. Twitch and Mr. 
Flanagan. Pray, gentlemen, sit without ceremony.” 
Miss Richland is thinking to herself ‘‘ who can these 
id-looking men be. I fear it is as I was informed. 
lt must be so.” Than these bailiffs, Codlin and 
Short, could hardly have looked more clumsily 
il at ease when they sat on the extreme 
te of their chairs waiting, after the fatigues 
# Punch, for a glass of grog each from the Single 
fentleman. The Quixote picture of that season 
owed just as drolly Sancho Panza telling the 
Duke and Duchess a Tale to prove that his master, 
he Don, was at the bottom of the table! Relating 
tis long-winded apologue about the hidalgo and the 
yeoman who wanted to do the former honour at his 
tumble board by urging him a long while to change 





jlaces—thereby delaying the meal while they both 
ood before the cooling dinner in contention—Sancho 
$ just reached the moment when the hidalgo settles 
le dispute by saying, with both his hands on the 

t's shoulders, ‘‘Sit thee down, chaff-threshing 


churl ; for, let me sit where I will, that is the upper 
end to thee.” By the year afterwards, 1851, Mr. 
Frith had removed his place of residence to 12, Park 
Village West, and it was from his studio there that he 
sent in both his picture of “‘ A Gleaner”—the land- 
scape background of which was painted by Thomas 
Creswick, that year’s Royal Academician Elect—but, 
tugether with that half-picture, his “‘ Hogarth brought 
before the Governor of Calais as a Spy,” an incident 
cursorily mentioned in Horace Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence. 

The season which immediately succeeded the close 
of the first Great International Exhibition (1852) found 
Mr. Frith not only sending in four contributions to the 
Academy, but supplying an additional evidence of his 
artistic skill and humorous vivacity in his old arena, 
the Gallery of the British Institution. ‘* Wicked Eyes” 
was the title of the purely fanciful work last mentioned, 
the idea expressed in it having been caught from a 
pretty and roguish allusion, embalmed like a midge in 
amber, in Moore’s Irish melodies. Of the four paint- 
ings sent to the Royal Academy by our artist that 
season, two of them were merely portraits, while a 
third was simply illustrative of a quotation from Dr. 
Isaac Watts’ Hymns for Children. It was the fourth 
picture, not yet mentioned, that was Frith’s really 
noteable work in that year’s exhibition. It was at once 
charming and fanciful, humorous and pathetic. ‘ Pope 
makes love to Lady Mary Wortley Montague” was thé 
title of it, the incident it referred to being selected by 
the artist from the over-truthful memoir of that famous 
wit and beauty written by Lord Wharncliffe. Alexander 
Pope, carried away at last by his long-suppressed 
passion, has just blurted out the truth, as to his love 
for her, to the sprightly and capricious belle-ésprit. 
Lady Mary thereupon gives way to an irrepressible 
burst of silvery laughter, every vibration of which— 
you can see it in each line cf the poet’s pale and care- 
worn countenance—is as a dagger of decision to her 
discarded wooer, turning his love, upon the instant, 
into malignant and enduring hatred. It was im- 
mediately after the close of the exhibition which con- 
tained this powerful picture, in which the painter 
triumphed, as Garrick did between the Muse of 
Comedy and of Tragedy, that he was elected a Royal 
Academician. ‘The Catalogue of the next year, 1853, 
however, in which his name appeared no longer among 
the Associates, but among the Forty as R.A. Elect, 
showed him for once to be a defaulter. This was in 
no way attributable to idleness, howbeit, but, in point 
of fact, sprang, on the contrary, from the circumstance 
of the work upon which he had adventured being of a 
more than usually elaborate and ambitious character. 
When the season of 1854 had arrived, not only was 
this larger work found to have been completed, but, 
besides a life-like portrait of Mrs. E. M. Ward, three 
other works from his hand, each of considerable im- 
ortance, were included also in that year’s exhibition. 

he artist had by this time moved to his present 
residence, 10, Pembridge Villas, at Bayswater. For 
months together the town-talk was his large canvass 





on the Academy walls, “ Life at the Sea Side.” From 
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May to August it afforded the jaded Londoners an 
anticipatory relish of their autumn holidays. Looking 
at it, even in the spring, within earshot of the chimes 
of Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields, they were already 
basking on the sands at Ramsgate, listening to what 
the Poet-Laureate one while vigorously speaks of as 
‘the pebbles grinding in the surge,” and another while 
just as prettily describes as the “ flapping and the 
dimpled flounce of the sea furbelow.” While the 
lion’s share of admiration was accorded, as a matter of 
course, to this radiant celebration of the delights 
of a sea-beach lounge at Ramsgate, regard was had, 
too, by Mr. Frith’s admirers, to his Shakespearian 
portraiture that year of ‘‘Anne Page.” The 
moment chosen is where Anne says to Slender, 
‘‘The dinner is on the table; my father desires your 
worship’s company.” Another picture then on view 
from his hand was “ The Love-token,” being that 
memorable scene in the Bride of Lammermoor in which 
Lady Ashton, cutting the ribbon asunder and detaching 
the broken piece of gold, with a haughty courtesy 
delivers both to the Master of Ravenswood. A com- 
panion picture to that was entitled ‘‘ The Poison Cup,” 
illustrating one of the more startlingly dramatic inci- 
dents related in Sir Walter’s ‘“ Kenilworth.” Who 
does not remember it? ‘‘ And now,” she said, “‘ father, 
that which shall benefit my mistress cannot do meé 
prejudice. Father, I drink to you!” The romancist 
adding significantly, as the cup is raised to her lips, 
“* Foster, without speaking, rushed on his daughter.” 
For the season of 1855 Mr. Frith had four pictures in 
readiness. One of them, painted in collaboration with 
Mr. Ansdell, whose brush was applied, of course, to 
the delineation of the animals, was entitled, ‘‘ Feeding 
the Calves.” Another was a charming picture of 
** Lovers.” A third depicted in blooming colours, 
lorgnette, bouquet, and all, as seen over the velvet 
ridge of the box-front, “‘At the Opera.” The fourth, 
or rather the first and best, revealed to view how 
“Maria tricks Malvolio.” Saucily and slyly as she 
throws down the letter, ‘“‘ Lie thou there,” quoth she, 
*“‘for here comes the trout that must be caught with 
tickling.” The next season, that of 1856, showed upon 
the walls of the Academy gallery, besides two other 
pictures of his, each of them glowingly efflorescent, 
‘A Dream of the Future,” realised by his hand in 
association with that of another Royal Academician— 
Thomas Creswick filling in the background with a 
beautiful landscape. Of the floral pictures already 
referred to, one was an interior, the other an exterior, 
the latter being simply entitled ‘‘Garden Flowers.” 
Engravings have long since popularised the one yet 
remaining to be identified, and which many will 
instantly remember as a charming home-scene upon 
the mention of its name as ‘‘ Many Happy Returns of 
the Day.” The little birth-day heroine, arched over 
with blossoms like a may-queen in miniature, is seated 
at the midday feast receiving her congratulations. 
Three works were exhibited by Mr. Frith in 1857, but 
none of them of especial importance. Two of these 
were hung upon the walls of the Academy, namely, 
**A London Flower Girl,” and the graceful sketch of 
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* Kate Nickleby at Madame Mantalini’s.” The other 
picture of that year was contributed by him to the 
British Institution. ‘‘ The Pliant Hour” it was called 
—its reference being to the reciprocation of love 
between Othello and Desdemona. In 1858 the greatest 
hit yet made by the popular Academician whose artistic 
career we are thus following step by step to what 
might be regarded as an approach to its meridian, 
helped, it would be hardly extravagant to say at a 
single bound, almost to double his reputation. The 
picture of the year was his. It was mobbed. It had 
to be guarded. Crowds thronged before it day after 
day all through the season, passing in relays, as people 
at a drawing-room or a levee pass before the sovereign. 
We allremember it. It went the round of the country 
afterwards. It was splendidiy engraved. After the 
Academy exhibition of that year was closed it was 
again and again on view here in the metropolis. 
“The Derby Day” of W. P. Frith, R.A., vied in 
attraction, that May, with the real Derby Day 
on the familiar racecourse. So far as anything of 
the kind could possibly be so, it was as picturesque, 
as animated and as full of character. As well attempt 
to describe the Maze at Hampton Court without the 
aid of a diagram, as undertake to thrid the labyrinth of 
that holiday throng, in words, without having the 
picture itself before us for reference and identification. 
A single work was contributed by Mr. Frith to the 
walls of the Academy in the following year, 1859, but 
the title of that single work was attractive. It por- 
trayed, or, as we should prefer to say, attempted to 
portray, “‘ Charles Dickens in his Study.” The picture 
hangs now in the drawing-room of Charles Dickens’ 
biographer. An engraving of the head forms the 
frontispiece to the second volume of the life of the 
great novelist by Mr. Forster. As a likeness, to our 
thinking at least, it is anything but felicitous. Feature 
by feature it is accurate. But it wants that nameless 
something that constitutes a vivid resemblance—that 
expression that is sometimes caught so happily, even 
in its exaggeration, by the caricaturist. Lacking that 
one perfecting touch, it fails as a portraiture. The 
1860 exhibition at the Academy brought back to us 
our painter in one of his happiest moods. It gave us 
in his “Claude Duval” an admirable rendering of an 
incident related in Macaulay’s History of England 
(i. 383), in which we are told of the French Page of 
the Duke of Richmond, turned highwayman, stopping 
a lady’s coach with £400 in it, taking £100 of the sum 
and allowing her ladyship to redeem the rest by dancing 
a coranto with him among the furze bushes. The scared 
look of the beautiful victim of this adventure as she 
prettily picks up the skirts of her dress with her finger 
points, and goes through her steps in the coranto, was 
delightful. Nothing was contributed to the Academy 
Exhibition of 1861 by Mr. Frith, and the only painting 
he had on view there during the following seaso®, 
1862, was a portrait of Mr. Creswick, his brother 
Academician. Meanwhile, so far from being idle, he 
was preparing for the world of art another surprise 
which, after two years labour, was triumphantly accom: 
plished. It was another large canvas displaying 
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view a wonderfully elaborated composition eminently 
typical of the age in which we live, this epoch of iron 
roads, locomotive steam-engines, and electric tele- 
graphs. The picture was painted on commission, for 
the double purpose of exhibition in London and 
the provinces, and of engraving afterwards. So 
successfully was the enterprise carried out, that 
after the original purchaser had had that famous 
work of art on view during the one season of 
1862, he sold the painting, together with his list of 
subscribers, to Henry Graves, the printseller, for the 
sum of £16,000 sterling. Eventually, the eagerly 
looked for print itself was published, a work admirably 
produced under the burin of Mr. F. Holl, and passed 
at once into immense circulation. ‘‘The Railway 
Station” depicted in this celebrated work presented to 
yiew the platform of the Great Western Terminus at 
Paddington. ‘The time chosen for portrayal was the 
brief interval of hurry-scurry just before the Express 
Train starts for one of the great outposts, such as 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, or Southampton. The passen- 
gers are all in commotion. ‘Che newsboys are bawling 
the day’s issue of the journals. Railway porters are 
trundling their trucks of luggage, ‘‘ By your leave,” 
through the Babel of the throng. The outgoing 
engine is noisily getting-up steam for the down 
journey. Another engine, just unhooked from the up- 
train, is blowing off steam in deafening blasts (you can 
se that) on its way to the engine-house, where the 
fying dragons of science are stabled until their 
services are next required. The very dogs partake of 
the general excitement. One self-possessed wayfarer 
there is—evidently an habitual traveller. You see 
him already comfortably seated in his favourite 
place by the window of that first-class carriage, 
cloth capped, his railway rug cosily wrapped about 
his knees, his whole attention already absorbed in 
the broadsheet of the Times newspaper. He is all 
unconscious of the tragic incident occurring at his 
tlhow. That incident is the one touch of romance, 
half tragic, half melodramatic, in the whole of this 
complex and ingenious composition. An embezzler 
of the Bidwell type, clean shaven for the better dis- 
guising of his identity, half muffled = for the further 
bewilderment of any possible pursuers, is just stepping 
into the carriage, in which is snugly ensconced the old 
Sstager, or, as we should rather say nowadays, the old 
express-trainer, who is so absorbed in the perusal of 
the great daily intelligencer. Forger, purloiner, frau- 
dulent head-clerk, whatever he may be, he is upon the 
very edge of thus making good his escape from the 
Metropolis, when lo! at his side, giving him a gentle 
touch upon his arm, stands suddenly his evil genius— 
the Detective! Beside him, opening delicately, as a 
lady might her bracelets, the hinge of the grim hand- 
culls, that will close in another minute like a bite on 
the wrist of the rogue, waits Detective number Two— 
t. Bucket’s assistant. The captured knave, scared 
and cadaverous, has dropped from his startled grasp 
le morocco bag he has been carrying with him in his 
fight so carefully, and that probably contains the 

ty, or, at least, a portion of it, in damning evidence 








of his guilt. Inside the compartment of the carriage 
into which he is stepping stands his evidently invalid 
wife, utterly aghast and affrighted at the scene she is 
witnessing. Interested in all that is passing before 
him, but otherwise perfectly self-possessed, the Railway- 
guard in charge of the express train thus unexpectedly 
defrauded of two of its intending passengers, tarries 
there a moment observantly, with his hand still upon 
the carriage door he has just opened. One turns with 
a positive sense of relief at last from the melancholy 
group we have here been describing to the bridal party 
occupying the centre of the picture. The Daughter of 
the House, with the virginal grace of the young matron 
yet fresh upon her, is just parting, at the last moment, 
in an April outburst of home love, smiling and tearful, 
with her maiden sisters, still in their delicate array as 
her attendant bridesmaids. Beside her, giving a care- 
lessly hurried direction, over his shoulder, about the 
jewel-case to his valet, stands the lover who has been 
but now transformed into the bridegroom. A Recruiting 
Party hardiy shows us in sufficiently striking contrast 
the genuine article, as seen in the dapper Serjeant side 
by side with the raw material of the soldier, as recog- 
nisable in the country clodhopper and the Whitechapel 
rough, who have been bowsily trapped for a shilling 
apiece at the fluttering of a few gay ribbons! Yonder 
are a couple of schoolboys returning for the next half 
at the end of their holidays—the younger of the two, 
with an undisguised sob, like a child as he is, tenderly 
kissing Materfamilias; the elder, though but a year or 
two his senior, manfully gulping down his grief, while 
he feels the recent tip in his pocket and upon his 
shoulder the reassuring clasp of the cordial hand of 
Paterfamilias. The flurried female, stout and distracted 
who is always late, and generally in a panic about her 
boxes ; the worried foreigner, who is being driven half- 
distracted by the cabman, who is to the last insistant 
upon his rights; Jack, returning seawards, with pockets 
lightened to the tune of the fiddler he invariably has in 
tow when cruising among the land-sharks; old and 
young, rich and poor, gentle and simple, Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, Elizabeth, Betty, and Bess, here they all 
are, jumbled together in a motley throng, apt exemplars 
of the higher, the lower, and the middle classes— 
specimens mostly of the millions, but here and there, 
also, as in the bridal group, of the upper ten thousand. 

Another commission picture from the hand of Mr. 
Frith was undertaken later on, not, however, at the bid 
of an art-dealer, but at the gracious behest of the 
Sovereign. This was a hardly less complicated, and 
in many respects, a far more difficult work of art than 
the one last particularised. It was in celebration of 
the ceremonial in St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor, on 
the roth March, 1863, of the ‘‘ Marriage of the Prince 
of Wales” with the Princess of Denmark. For the 
painting itself, the sum received by the artist was 
£3,000. But in addition to this he received from Mr. 
Flatow. for the copyright of the picture for the purpose 
of engraving, £5,000 additional. The splendid sum of 
£8,000 thus passing into the hands of the Academician 
in recompense for the time afd skill lavished by him 
upon this one courtly limning! In one particular it is 
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curious to remark, that the raiment depicted in this 
painting of the Prince’s Marriage, while it was, of 
course, gorgeous and stately to the last degree, as 
became so noble and historic a pageant, when com- 
pared with the homely and diversified costume worn 
by the crowd shown to us on the platform of the Rail- 
way Station had—remember, in one particular alone! 
—a certain odd resemblance. Scarcely had “ The 
Railway Station” been completed to the last finishing 
touch upon the artist’s easel, when one of the keenest 
observers who ever lived, one who had the highest 
admiration, too, for the artistic genius of Mr. Frith— 
we mean the late Charles Dickens—directed our atten- 
tion in a laughing “‘ aside” to the wonderful peculiarity 
in that work of art which clearly enough marks the 
resemblance. Everyone introduced by the artist upon 
the platform of the Railway Station—literally every- 
one without exception—wears new clothes, clothes 
without the smallest evidence of wear or tear about 
them, clothes without a stain, a patch, or a rub upon 
them anywhere perceptible! The pile is unworn upon 
the rough overcoat of the cabman, evidently fresh from 
his purchase of it at the slopshop. There is the gloss 
of newness upon the olive-green ribbed velveteen of 
the railway porter. The countryman’s smock-frock is 
spick-and-span from neck to wristbands. ‘‘ The dash- 
ing [red] serjeant” flaunting by, with his particoloured 
lengths of sarsinet all astir at every moment, has 
clearly donned his uniform but yesterday. Even the 
cinderous stoker in the background has got a fresh fit- 
out of fustian, as though aware he was going to have 
his likeness taken in character. If the freshness of 
every tissue was out of place among the miscellaneous 
throng littered about the platform of a railway terminus, 
it was clearly not so in the instance of those taking 
part in the great court pageantry. There the sheen, 
the gloss, the crispness of the silks, satins, velvets, 
gold lace, and jewelry, were in perfect keeping. The 
effect was one of monotonous splendour, it is true, but 
the difficulties of the task encountered by him in the 
treatment of his subject were fairly overcome by the 
Academician. Immediately, prior to his entering upon 
its accomplishment, he had on view at the Academy 
Exhibition of 1863 his charming picture of “ Juliet.” 
Romeo is saying— 
“O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek!” 


Whereat rises the sigh from Juliet’s heart, “‘ Ah, me!” 
It was not until the next season but one had arrived, 
that of 1865, that the fine court picture, already named, 
of ‘The Marriage of the Prince of Wales” was the 
cynosure of all eyes in the place of honour at the 
Academy. During ,the} following year, 1866, Frith 
had there hanging opon the walls two paintings—one, 
the portrait of a lady, the other a characteristically 
humorous glimpse of ‘‘ Widow Wadman laying siege 
to my Uncle Toby.” In 1867 he exhibited his large 


historical painting, austerely impressive in the midst 
of all its meretricious pomp, delineative (upon a hint 
from Evelyn’s Diary) of ‘‘ King Charles the Second’s 
Last Sunday.” 


The Merry Monarch unconsciously 





then upon the eve of death was there revealed to us in 
the midst of all manner of dicing and lewdness, 


surrounded by his pampered courtisans. The season 
of 1868 showed our artist to have been more than 
ordinarily industrious. He had five pictures there, 
each of them more or less remarkable. ‘“ Before 
Dinner at Boswell’s Lodgings in Bond Street” afforded 
us a peep at the very pick of the members of the 
Literary Club of the last century, David Garrick 
sporting playfully rounc the great Doctor, while Oliver 
Goldsmith innocently plumed himself upon the glories 
of his bloom-coloured coat. ‘‘ Maria,” the heroine of 
the Sentimental Journey was portrayed for us upon 
one canvas—upon another, ‘‘Sterne and the Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter ’—and upon another still, that scene 
from She Stoops to Conquer, in which Tony Lumpkin 
knocks his head against Miss Neville. The fifth con- 
tribution from his easel that year was his clever 
portrait of Mr. Sothern as the Marquis de Tourrville. 
In 1869 he displayed on the walls of the Academy a 
symbolical painting of ‘‘ Hope and Fear,” a portraiture 
of “‘ Nell Gwyn,” the picture of ‘‘ A Man in Armour,” 
and a whimsical representation of “‘ Altisidora pretend- 
ing love for Don Quixote.” Added to all those, he had 
yet another canvas in that year’s exhibition. Through 
it he reverted to a Shakespearian fancy that had 
already had for him, as may be remembered, a strange 
fascination. Its title showed the wide scope of his 
humorous opportunity — ‘‘ Malvolio, married to the 
Countess in imagination, soliloquises!” To the 1870 
Exhibition of the Academy he sent in as many as 
seven contributions. “Sir Roger de Coverley and 
the Perverse Widow” were introduced to us from 
Addison and Steele’s Spectator. Again, we had “ The 
pulse, the husband, Paris,” a sort of replica, from 
‘*The Sentimental Journey.” The beautiful actfess, 
“Mrs. Rousby,” was depicted in her favourite 
character in ’Twixt Axe and Crown, as the Princess 
Elizabeth. Once more the artist selected his theme 
from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘“‘ Kenilworth,” by presenting 
to our view “‘ Amy Robsart and Janet.” There wasa 
picture called ‘Two Doves,” another hight “‘ Gabrielle 
D’Estrées,” and besides these a foretaste of a larger 
work upon which the artist’s hand had long been 
engaged, this foretaste being entitled ‘‘ At Homburg, 
1869.” The larger work just referred to, of which the 
foregoing was but the precursor was at length com- 
pleted in the early part of the following twelvemonth, 
and was one of the great attractions of the Academy 
Collection ‘of 1871. Its significant title was ‘ The 
Salon d’Or, Homburg.” It was the powerful cele- 
bration of the agonies of hope and fear, of greed and 
despair resulting from the horrible passion of gambling. 
The Academy season of 1872 showed Mr. Frith’s 
genius not at its best. Besides other contributions of 
his to the Gallery of even less mark he had on the 
walls there a rather indifferent picture illustrative of 
“The Love Letter” and the merely partially successful 
rendering of “ An Incident in the Life of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague.” This year he is happily in greater 
force with some at least of the five works from his 
easel included in the Academy Collection. ‘‘ English 
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Archers, Nineteenth Century,” is a charming group of 
well-appointed, bright-eyed, fair-complexioned toxopho- 
lites. Companion pictures are given by him in another 
part of the gallery, entitled, the one, “A Boulogne 
Flower Girl,” and the other ‘‘ A London Flower Girl,” 
each prettily typical of the widely contrasting races 
confronting each other on the opposite sides of the 
Channel. ‘‘ Breakfast Time” was another of the latest 
minor works from his brush; while “A Winning 
Hazard” showed with what grace a cue can be handled 
by a lady billiard-player skilled in the game. If he has 
essayed less systematically and less ambitiously than 
Hogarth to be the artist-moralist as well as the vivid 
delineator of his generation, Frith has certainly with a 
luminous brush painted for the contemplation of after 
times, much of the life and character of his epoch. 
How variously and effectively he has employed his 
mastery over his art as a limner of the English people 
in the Victorian age, and as an illustrator of the 
treasures of our national literature, could alone be 
adequately indicated by the publication of a quarto 
volume of engravings from the choicest of his works, 
under the attractive title of the Frith Gallery. One of 
these days we yet hope a book of that kind will 
happily make its appearance. 


—————— ae 


THE COST OF LADIES’ DRESS. 





OW much to “allow” wife and daughters is a 
question often in the calculations of Pater- 
familias. He likes his womenkind to look “nice”; to 
pass, according to the current phrase, “ for ladies”; 
but he by no means likes the item £34 18s. 6d. for a 
silk gown, or forty guineas for an otter-trimmed seal 
jacket—such as he may see disputed now and then, if 
he be diligent in reading the law news of his daily 
Times. He growls ruefully if the figures are so much 
as whispered to him. He even refuses to be comforted 
when the silk gown is put down in the bill as a robe of 
poult de soie ; when the trimming of it is called guipure ; 
when the colour is warranted the Latest Fashion, and 
is said to be the real new réséda, paon, or feuille morte. 
In his rough way of calling a spade a spade in his 
own country, and not wne pelle, he sees mignonette in 
the réséda, peacock in the paon, and a dead leaf in the 
feuille morte; and he cannot lighten himself any more 
tasily of a thick roll of sovereigns for the little 
millineresque piece of mystification. He cannot blind 
mself, either, to the Tussore lawns, and llamas, and 
chalets, and mousselines, and gros, and crépes, and 
Pigués, and huckabacks, and Chantillys, and mara- 
bouts (they are all one to him) that he sees set out 
tntrappingly behind brilliant windows. He reads, on 
. tiated and scrolled labels, “3s. 11d. the dress,” 
5s. 6d. for twelve yards,” “two guineas with 
Material for bodice,” and so on; and as he reads, he, 
M his trusting way, believes. As he reads, too, he 
Wishes that Madama la Signora Materfamilias would 
tad likewise. ‘‘ How is it,’’ he thinks, with a rub of 
8S much-rubbed head, “‘ that I see such-and-such a 





thing here, and another such a very different thing 
when it has assumed the form of hieroglyphics in best 
jet ink on thin and long and narrow paper.” Poor 
Paterfamilias! Neither the rub nor the attempt at 
solvification is the least benefit to him. There are the 
two facts. One is a neat little pleasantry he would 
often indulge in; the other is a huge, gigantic, magni- 
fied kind of Elephantiasis Fabricata that he would avoid 
like tooth extraction, and that has the same power to 
make him shudder. How can he leap the chasm that 
lies between the two? How can he crawl to the first 
arch even of the Pons Asinorum joining the two 
together? And—there he is. 

We wish we could help him. We wish also the lady 
who undertakes to teach other ladies how to dress on 
£15 a year could help him. Has the good gentleman 
ever read the book she has written? It has been 
reviewed in these columns. He can see her pretty 
method, if he likes, at its source pure, or through the 
filter of light criticism. It is very easy to become 
thorough master of her plan. ‘‘ Much,” she says, 
with naive authority and quite Napoleonic self-trust ; 
“much, if not all, the economy, depends on adopting 
my entire principle.” We can assure Paterfamilias 


; that it does. We can even venture to affirm positively 


—risoluto e ben marcato, as the music-books say—that 
‘‘much” is so inadequate a term it should never have 
been written. The “all” should have taken its place 
without the shearing of acomma. For, leave out one 
iota of the lady’s principle, and undoubtedly there 
must be a corresponding leaving out of the lady’s 
result. Her plan is, absolutely and indisputably the 
precise exemplification of the ‘ Full Dress” in the 
window, satisfying Paterfamilias’ idea, and the “ Full 
Dress ’’—that is, a dress taxing Paterfamilias’ arith- 
metic and credulity, when it is “made up” and 
fashioned, on Madama Materfamilias’ back. Just as is 
the one thing, so is the other the match and picture of 
it to the last crossing of a T. It is— 
** My lords, 

Although the print be little, the whole matter 

And copy of the father; 

The very mould and frame.” 
It can be proved. The lady parcels out her £15 in the 
way of a neat addition sum. It look so like a piece of 
real business, Paterfamilias himself might write a 
cheque out for the amount at once. She puts five 
dresses in it, of various materials, that come to 
£7 19s. 6d. She allows two guineas and sixpence for 
three bonnets anda hat. She grants that a coloured 
petticoat would cost 6s. She supposes four pairs of 
boots would be required, that would take £1 6s. 6d. 
She thinks seven pairs of gloves and two pairs of 
stockings could be bought for £1 3s. 2d. She sets 
aside 1os. for under-linen, 5s. gd. for a crinoline, and 
10s. for a black and a coloured sash. If all these 
items be added up together, it will be found the £15 
are all spent except 16s. 7d., which the lady wisely and 
widely devotes to sundries. Now, will Paterfamilias 
deposit his mind on these figures for a minute. They 
are every bit as alluring as his happy notion that he can 
buy a “full-length ” gown, including a quarter of a score 
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of captivating adjectives, ‘‘ Warranted,” ‘“‘ Parisian,” 
and what not, sold with it—for half-a-guinea. He will 
find in them the same fascination. Dresses; yes. 
Head-gear; yes. A coloured petticoat; yes. Boots; 
yes, of course. Stockings; yes. Crinoline? well, if it 
must be; and ‘“‘a lady” says it. Sash-riband; yes. 
And, as a necessity, under-linen. Good. But reflect 
a little more. Has Paterfamilias seen no items beyond 
these, when his eyes have fallen delightedly on ladies 
seated beside him, and when, with much more prac- 
tical instruction, he has been called upon to “‘ reckon 
up” and part with the necessary cash to pay a little 
bill? Let Paterfamilias think. Supposing his elder 
girl, the blue-eyed one, Alicia, wants to take a walk. 
What is there in the £15 the lady has spent for her 
that she can put upon her shoulders? A long look 
may be given down the items. One of the five dresses, 
the material for the whole of which is to cost 
£7 19s. 6d., is to be of tweed; enough stuff is to be 
bought of this to make a waterproof cloak to match. 
Well, that is to be worn out of doors, surely? Yes, 
and supposing the day is wet, Alicia may be contented. 
But let it be a hard frosty day, with snow upon the 
ground and a bitter east wind blowing. Would Alicia 
be well clad, as a lady, in a waterproof, then? 
Certainly, Paterfamilias would be last man (we had 
well-nigh written last brute) to say so. He would cry, 
thinking of coughs and colds and possible consump- 
tion, put on something warmer, child; you will be 
frozen. But Alicia has been treated so cruelly by ‘‘a 
lady” she has nothing warmer by her! No; not a 
muff; not a boa; not a tippet; not a cloth jacket; not 
a shawl, or wrap of any kind whatever. And so Pater- 
familias will find with every item, the deeper and 
deeper he makes the thought recommended to him. 
Let him take another instance to be certain. Let him 
conjure up before his mind’s eye Alicia—or his second 
daughter, the black-eyed one, Rosamond — at the 
domestic hearthside at home. Is he not accustomed 
to see (and hear of) many little things upon her ‘‘a 
lady” has never accounted for, and that could never 
be bought, for the space of a whole year, out of the 
16s. 7d. allowed for sundries? His Rosamond would 
have “pads” in her hair; a riband bow to ornament 
it; aglass or French gold star-pin to shine there and 
please him. His Rosamond would have, too, a 
collar about her neck, a bow to that, and a brooch to 
pin it. She would wear cuffs and an apron—in short, 
it is too dangerous to speak of all the wiles and ways 
fair Rosamond would have to use, costing a good many 
shillings, if she is to be “dressed” (in a lady’s sense) 
at all, and if she is to have the things that even the 
proverbial schoolboy would think essential. And if 
Paterfamilias were to put this difficulty, ‘‘ plump and 
plain,” to the lady, she would get over it in a twink- 
ling. ‘ Ah,” she would say, with the feminine sweet- 
ness of argument to which he is so accustomed, “ you 
are forgetting my entire principle! Don’t, please! Do 
do as I tell you!” Good; very. Paterfamilias was 
forgetting. And what he was forgetting asserts its 
necessity ‘‘ never to be forgot” with the same import- 
ance as the odious Gunpowder Plot. The lady’s 














entire principle of dressing on £15 a year is to imagine 
a large wardrobe before ever she begins! ‘‘ Ata rough 
guess,” she says, gaily, and without the slightest 
suspicion of her “irregular” method of reasoning, 
‘let us say you have by you "— 


A cambric dress, | Two pairs of silk stockings, 


A thick white muslin dress, Four pairs of coloured 
A well-washed cotton dress, | merino, 
A very shabby garden dress, Seven outside petticoats 
Two half-worn common even- | (various), 

Two crinolines, 


ing dresses, 
An old silk dress, 


| 

| -A pair of stays, 
A camlet dress, 

| 

| 

| 


‘Two shawls—one thick, one 


A tidy black silk dress, | thin, 

A dark linsey (ten dresses in A winter jacket (let us 
all), | hope,” says the lady, fervently, 

Two bonnets and a hat, | no doubt with clasped hands; 

Some enumerated under- | “let us hope, a seal-skin!”) 
linen (of only three forms,} A black silk cloak of some 
however), sort, 

Four pairs of coloured cotton An old waterproof, 
stockings, | And six pairs of boots and 


Two pairs of 


open-work | shoes. 
Plea 
thread stockings, 


Now, we hope Paterfamilias is laughing. A broad 
‘ha, ha, ha” will do him good. Dress a lady as a lady 
on {15,and have all the above articles before begin- 
ning to spend a farthing! And that, let Paterfamilias 
be assured, is the entire principle of gowns at ‘a small 
price in a shop window and gowns costing a good 
many crowns and shillings before they are ready to be 
worn. Before buying, the lady would have to have 
“by her,” at “a rough guess,” body-lining, thinner 
lining, braid, cotton and silks, hooks and eyes, buttons, 
cord, and all the modest or elaborate trimming, with- 
out which the dress would scarcely look a wearable 
dress at all. 

Is Paterfamilias any wiser now? But perhaps it is 
better to leave him to his enlightenment, and to hand 
him a cigar. 

= Ge 


THE CENSUS OF 1871. 


W»* all of us laugh over the old joke of the young 

lady of a certain age, who falls into grievous 
error regarding the exact date of her birth when required 
to fill up the Census Paper, and many of us are apt to 
vote the whole thing a bore, even should we not regard 
it as an unwarrantable intrusion into the sanctity of 
our domiciles. We view the mystic document with 
distrust, fancying that beneath its fair exterior there 
lurks some subtle power that may hereafter work us 
woe, and in anticipation of this we depose to facts un- 
willingly, evade inquiry as much as possible, and 
altogether regard both the innocent paper and the 
suave enumerator with hostility and distrust. This 1s 





much to be regretted, for a moment’s consideration will 
suffice to convince any reasonable person that. the 
Census is a national work of the greatest public utility, 
and that no abuse of the personal information conveye 

in the forms is ever either contemplated or carried into 
effect. The various facts required from the head of @ 
family are simply for the purpose of classifying and 
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tabulating certain information for the ulterior benefit 
of the community at large, and from no motive of 
intrusive curiosity. The Legislature have deemed this 
object of sufficient magnitude to warrant its attainment 
every ten years, and in the hope of exciting some little 
interest in a most important subject, we propose to 
point out a few of the facts that have been made patent 
to the public by the Census of 1871. Prior to the 
taking of the last Census, the Council of the Statistical 
Society recommended several additions for insertion in 
the printed forms, such as—The provision existing for 
religious worship, and the attendance thereon; the 
religious persuasion of the persons included in each 
schedule ; and whether every person mentioned therein 
above the age of seven years could read and write ; and 
the Executive Committee of the Social Science Associa- 
tion made similar suggestions, but with the following 
important additions :— 

1. That it would be of great utility if the Govern- 
ment would direct the Census Commissioners for the 
United Kingdom, in 1871, to undertake as a subsidiary 
inquiry, an Industrial Census. 

2. That an annual enumeration of the numbers and 
ages of the population is greatly needed for all the 
principal cities and towns in the kingdom. 

Though the last-mentioned paragraph would have 
been of great benefit, its adoption would have involved 
a large increase of staff; but the addition of an Indus- 
trial to the ordinary Census would have been a price- 
less boon to both employers and employed, and to all 
who take an interest in the social welfare of the indus- 
trial classes. It would have required no additional 
collectors, and would have cost but little in its execu- 
tion, but unfortunately the Government adopted none 
of the suggestions presented to it, and, consequently, 
the Census Bill of 1870 was almost word for word a 
reproduction of the Census Act of 1860. On the third 
treading Mr. Bass moved the insertion of the- following 
clause :—‘‘ The Secretary of State shall obtain * * * * 
an account of the establishments, factories, works, 
shops, or other properties or premises occupied for, and 
in connection with, each branch of industry, commerce, 
or manufacture, and of every farm or holding in occu- 
pation for agricultural purposes, the number of persons 
employed in them, whether resident or non-resident 
therein, with their sex and ages, distinguishing the 
employers from the employed, the rates of wages paid 
in the week preceding such enumeration to every class 
of labourers or artisans so employed, the agents used 
in the several processes of production by animals, tools, 
machines, or vessels, and such other particulars as, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of State, may exhibit the 
occupation of the people and the organization of labour 
in England.” Mr. Bruce objected to the clause on the 
plea that “‘ there were many matters of detail connected 
with the proposition which would render it impossible 
to carry it out,” and so the motion was withdrawn, a 
grand opportunity of attaining a great end lost, and 
the experience of confessedly able men, gathered during 
the past decade, thrust aside and relegated to oblivion 
Until the year of grace 1880, by which time we trust 
the march of intellect will have rendered the earnest 
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consideration of these matters by the Legislature com- 
pulsory. 

But let us turn to the result of the Census of 1871, 
and see what its figures teach us. In the first place, 
we learn that on the night of Sunday, April 2nd,— 
when the Census was taken over the whole kingdom 
simultaneously—the population of the United King- 
dom was 31,628,338, the distribution of which was 
as follows :— 


England 21,495,131 
Wales 1,217,135 
Scotland 3,360,018 
Ireland . . - - 59411,416 
Isle of Man and Channel Islands 144,638 


This is exclusive of the Army, Navy, and Merchant 
Seamen absent from the Kingdom, whose number is 
about 229,000. This shows an increase since 1861 of 
2,457,406 persons, which is equivalent to a rate 8.8 per 
cent. in the ten years, and to a daily addition to the 
population of 700. This increase is by no means pro- 
portionate throughout the three kingdoms, and in its 
inequality alone there is subject for deep study. 
During the decade England has added 13 per cent. to 
her population ; Scotland, 9.7 per cent. ; while Ireland 
counts 387,551, or 6.7 per cent. fewer inhabitants than 
she had in 1861. We are informed that had the 
circumstances of Ireland during the last ten years not 
differed from those of Great Britain, the population of 
the United Kingdom would now be about a million 
greater than it is. The Irish Census Commissioners 
speak of the period between 1861 and 1871 as one in 
which “the country was remarkably free from any out- 
break of pestilence, scarcity of food, or of the other 
social calamities which have occasionally retarded the 
growth of the population.” ‘The decrease is owing to 
the enormous emigration which has taken place from 
Ireland, the emigrants of Irish origin having numbered 
866,626 in the ten years! Nearly a million of human 
beings! the great majority of whom have gone to swell 
the ranks of the huge Western Republic, and whom the 
close of the coming decade may see arrayed in arms 
against the country that gave them birth. Have we 
no matter for thought here? We venture to say that 
this subjeet is one worthy of the deepest consideration 
and most profound study, and sincerely trust that these 
figures will bring the truth forcibly home to men who 
have hitherto wilfully blinded themselves to its exist- 
ence. From 1801 to 1845 the population of Ireland 
showed a steady increase: whilst from that date to the 
present an unvarying diminution has taken place. 

The figures for this Kingdom show a retarded rate 
of emigration in the last ten years: thus,— 


The exodus from 1851-61 was 2,054,578 
” ” 1861-71 5 1,674,594 
Showing a decrease in the emigration of - 379,984 


With regard to the relative proportions of the sexes, 
we find very curious results. The boys born in England 
are in the proportion of 104,811 to 100,000 girls; but, 
to counterbalance this, Nature has ordained that they 
should experience a higher rate of mortality; and, 
according to the new Life Table, the rates are so 
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finely adjusted, that the numbers in the end attain 
very nearly an equilibrium. And this would exist were 
there no emigration, or if the men and women emi- 
grated in pairs. But the men leave the country in far 
greater numbers than the women; so, at the Census, 
11,653,332 females to 11,358,934 males were enume- 
rated, showing an excess of 594,398 women, the men 
corresponding to whom must either have emigrated, or 
be serving in the Army and Navy abroad. 

For the purpose of determining the proportion 
between the rural and urban populations, the Registrar- 
General has adopted a broad principle of classification : 
thus he throws the whole community into two groups 
—one inhabiting the districts which include the large 
towns, the other occupying the remainder of the 
country, and therefore dwelling in the small towns and 
country parishes. The first of these groups, which 
may be regarded as containing almost the whole of the 
urban population, comprised about nine millions in 
1851, eleven millions in 1861, and thirteen millions in 
1871, showing an increase between each period of 19 
per cent. and 18 per cent. respectively. The latter 
group, comprising the rural population, increased 4 per 
cent. from 1861 to 1871. But whilst the urban districts 
have outstripped the rural districts in the proportion of 
two to one during the last ten years, they had quad- 
rupled them in the previous decade, owing, probably, 
to many of the places now called urban, having at that 
time been included in the rural districts; for, at the 
rate towns are run up nowadays, less than ten years 
amply suffices to turn green fields into hideous rows of 
brick and mortar monstrosities. 

Eighteen cities or large towns have from their mag- 
nitude and importance been selected by the Registrar 
General for the publication of rates of mortality in com- 
parison with those of the metropolis. In these the 
figures show considerable fluctuation, some having 
increased considerably in the last ten years, others 
exhibiting a great falling off. Thus from 1851 to 1861 
the increase of population at Bradford was only 2.4 
per cent., but from 1861 to 1871 it amounted to 37.3 
percent. Leicester has sprung up from 12.3 to 40.0, 
whilst Portsmouth shows 31.5 in the past decade, as 
against 19.8 from 1861-71. In most cases of apparent 
decrease the inhabitants have simply moved without 
the municipal boundary, either for sanitary purposes 
or employment, prompted doubtless by the facilities of 
modern locomotion, which no longer compel a man to 
reside in immediate contiguity with his business. Some 
towns of the second magnitude have increased to a sur- 
prising extent, while but few have lost any large 
amount of population. Thus West Ham in Essex has 
grown from a town of 38.331 inhabitants into a flourish- 
ing centre with 62.919. Aston Manor in Warwick- 
shire shows 33,948, as against 16,337, or more than 
double in the ten years. St. Helen’s in Lancashire 


has jumped from 18,396 to 45,134, and many more 
could be mentioned that have progressed in a mar- 
vellous way. 

Few of us are perhaps aware that we still have a 
nomadic population in these islands, but the census 
shows that a considerable number of houseless beings 





are in our very centre, consisting chiefly of the peculiar 
classes who resort to fairs, reviews, races, &c., and 
who are ordinarily so scattered as to escape observa- 
tion. The Census enumerators have to hunt up these 
wanderers, and on the morning of the 3rd April, 1871, 
there were found throughout the country 1,921 males 
and 437 females who had slept the preceding night in 
barns and sheds, and 4,325 males and 3,700 females 
whose sleeping places were caravans and tents or the 
open canopy of heaven. This class seem to be dimi- 
nishing, for they amounted to 20,348 persons in 1841 
to 15,764 in 1851, to 11,444 in 1861, and to 10,383 in 
1871, but of course much depends upon the season of 
the year in which the census is taken, for during the 
winter these people retire to such buildings as are avail- 
able to them, while the genial summer permits them to 
couch beneath the hedges or beside the green lanes 
and commons. The care with which every informa- 
tion regarding this class has been collected speaks 
volumes for the accuracy of the whole undertaking. 

We have now touched upon the leading features of 
the Census, sufficiently to give some imperfect idea of 
the magnitude of the undertaking, and the vast fund of 
information to be derived from it in its perfected form. 
The reduction of such a mass to a useful book of 
reference must of necessity be a work of time, and the 
two large folio volumes issued by the authorities are 
limited in number and occupied with information of use 
only to a slender portion of the community. A digest 
of the Census has, however, been most skilfully com- 
piled by a gentleman in the Registrar General’s 
Department with the assistance and sanction of the 
Registrar General, which embodies all the leading 
facts contained in the 1190 pages of the official folios 
condensed into a compact little volume of 200 pages, 
easy of transport and of small cost. We need hardly 
say that to all who, like ourselves, take an interest in 
the movements of the labouring classes, such a book of 
reference is invaluable and has appeared at a time 
when its want was much felt. 


a 


* LOHENGRIN” AT MUNICH. 





THE paper on Wagner which appeared in the ILLUSTRATED 
Review of the 15th of May has travelled to Munich, where 
it has awakened a response in our hearts, so far as music 
is concerned, since, here, one enjoys in perfection the 
operas of Richard Wagner, and here last night Lohengrin 
was given, than which a more poetical subject was, perhaps, 
never put upon the stage. 

Herr Nachbauer was absent, but Fraulein Stehle, Herr 
and Frau Vogl, Herrn Kindermann, Fischer, and Bause- 
wein, performed their parts to the unbounded admiration 
of the audience. Again and again, at the conclusion of 
each act, was the curtain raised and did the principal 
performers appear to receive an ovation from the enthu- 
siastic multitude. The theatre was crowded, from the 
Gallerie-Noble in front of the first tier of boxes up to the 
gallery, six tiers above the pit. Both sitting places and stand- 
ing places were occupied, and for these latter, people 
waited many hours, for Lohengrin is a favourite opera, a0 
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js always received with enthusiasm. There were over two 
thousand spectators present, and the perfect stillness 
through the performance, and the bursts of applause at the 
conclusion of each act, showed the appreciative spirit of 
the hearers. Wagner has chosen his subject well, it is 
one of the middle-age romances bearing upon the grail- 
legends and one, that we almost wonder Tennyson has 
not touched upon, though, perhaps, our English poet has 
shown a due sense of nationality in making King Arthur 
the centre of his grail poems. I give a sketch of the story 
as rendered in the opera. Elsa of Brabant (Fraulein 
Stehle), the heroine of the piece, is accused of the. murder 
of her brother, the young Duke Gottfried; the accusation 
is made by Friedrich von Telramund, a noble of Brabant, 
and next heir to the Dukedom, urged on by his wife, 
Ortrud (Jean Vogt), an ambitious woman. The King, 
Henry the Fowler, decides that Elsa's guilt or innocence 
shall be tested if anyone will appear to do combat for her 
with Friedrich. Elsa narrates how, once upon a time, she 
had prayed for help and received an answer, and sinking 
into a sweet sleep had seen a wonderful knight with a 
golden horn, and to him she looks to be her deliverer, and 
him will she marry if he will take her for a wife. The 
herald sounds the trumpet, and after Elsa has begged that 
the trumpet-call may be repeated as her knight dwells in a 
far-off land, and whilst all the nobles and people are stand- 
ing in wonder and incredulity, there appears on the river a 
boat drawn by a swan, and standing in the boat a knight 
dressed in glittering silver armour. The people are awe 
struck and cry out that a miracle has happened. The 
knight offers to fight for Elsa, who promises to be his wife, 
asking her if she will make the condition never to ask his 
name, his rank, or whence he came. She promises 
all, and he and Count Friedrich engage in combat, in 
which the Count is overcome and falls wounded to the 
ground. Ortrud is full of wrath and indignation, Elsa is 
overjoyed, the King and the people are in a state of wonder 
and thanksgiving to the hero, and thus ends Act I. 


The second act opens with a scene at Antwerp, time, 
night—Friedrich and Ortrud in burgher-dresses—Fried- 
fich reproaches his wife with being the cause of his dis- 
grace, and she upbraids him with his want of spirit. He 
asks if she knows whence comes this strange knight. She 
replies No, but that all his power is at an end if he reveals 
his name; that Elsa alone can draw the secret from him; 
and that with due skill she may be induced todo so. During 
this altercation Elsa appears on the balcony of the palace 
and asks whose complaints fill the air. Ortrud answers 
that it is she. An explanation follows. Elsa then leaves 
the balcony, and, attended by her maids, comes to the door 
and out into the street to Ortrud, who’ affects to be recon- 
tiled and is taken into Elsa’s house. Morning dawns; the 
People assemble ; the bridal is to be to-day. There comes 
4 procession of ladies in rich attire, and Elsa in magnificent 
vestments, her gold-embroidered train carried by pages. 
Ortrud follows her, but ere long the rage of the mortified 
woman bursts forth, she takes precedence of Elsa, and 
teproaches her with being about to marry a nameless man, 
and one whose standing and place of dwelling are unknown. 

hen come the King, also Lohengrin who consoles Elsa, 
and the bridal procession, which has been interrupted by 
Ortrud, and also by Friedrich, proceeds on its way. 

The third act opens with a bridal song, the marriage has 
taken place, and Lohengrin and Elsa are conducted to the 
Palace. Here they are left, and by the window, with the 
Moon rising and shedding its rays upon them, the lovers 





hold a colloquy in such soft sweet music that the people, 
breathless, fancy themselves in an enchanted land. The 
beauty of this scene is indescribable; but Elsa, goaded by 
the insults of Ortrud, is tempted to ask the fatal questions 
of her husband, but he does not answer them, for, at the 
moment, Friedrich, with some Brabant nobles, rushes in 
and attacks him; Lohengrin, however, defends himself, 
and kills Friedrich, and gives himself up to be taken before 
the King, leaving the fainting Elsa with her women. 

Then in an assembly of nobles and people, Elsa being 
also there, Lohengrin divulges who he is—that he comes 
from Monsalvische, that he is a Knight of the Grail, that 
his father Parzival wears the crown of the Grail, and that 
his own name is Lohengrin—and having answered the 
forbidden questions he bids farewell to his disconsolate 
bride, the boat with the swan is seen apprdaching, and 
Elsa is overwhelmed with anguish. He gives her his 
horn, his sword, his ring. Then he leaves her and sinks 
on his knees in prayer on the shore. Suddenly a white 
dove is seen which settles on the prow of the boat. He 
starts up, looses the chain from the swan, which dives 
under the water, and in its place appears a youth, whom 
he leads to Elsa, explaining that it is the lost Gottfried, 
Duke of Brabant. 

The nobles of Brabant bend their knees before him, Elsa 
throws herself into his arms, Lohengrin springs into the 
boat, which glides slowly away with the dove, and Elsa 
sinks to the ground, Gottfried still supporting her. 

Then the curtain falls—the end has come. The people 
are for a moment spell-bound ; they have been seeing, as 
it were, a poem without words passing before them, yet 
written in music of strange sweet rhythm, wild as the 
magic story that has been told tothem. The general tone 
of the opera may be described as ‘lovely ;” though there 
are inspiriting bursts and dramatic portions, yet the im- 
pression left upon the mind is of an enchanting dream, that 
can only be dreamed out in a fair moonlight. 

The accessories greatly aid the effect, the sunrise and 
the moonlight are wonderfully given—the groupings of the 
picturesque multitude on the stage, the splendid dresses of 
the performers, rich, glittering, dazzling, yet in such per- 
fect taste that there is no touch of gaudiness to mar their 
beauty, the wonderful orchestra, so large that, as one 
looked down, it almost seemed to take up half the pit, 
the perfection of the orchestral playing, the excellent 
acting of the performers, the absence of awkwardness in 
the subordinate parts of the attendants, the care with 
which the opera is put upon the stage, the harmony of all 
arrangements, combined to give a tout-ensemble that one 
could scarcely find anywhere else. The opera-must be a 
popular one, even with those who deprecate ‘ the music of 
the future,” as some call Wagner's compositions, but an 
opera that will hold over two thousand people (musical for 
the most part) in chains for four hours and a half must 
have some claims to popular favour that one hopes ere 
long the English public will have the opportunity of pro- 
nouncing upon for itself. 


ip. 


TASTE THE EXPRESSION OF CHARACTER. 








Tuat we are to “know men by their fruits’ is a prin- 
ciple so old that it has almost become a part of our second 
nature to act upon it, and yet it is painfully evident that 
very few people realise the fact that they must submit to 
be judged according to outward appearances. True it 
may be, as the poet tells us, that “things are not what 
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they seem,” but at the same time, men will proceed on the 
contrary assumption, and we must therefore in this case 
at least consent to what is after all a very superficial 
method of assessing either the merits or demerits of any 
particular person or class of persons, and must shape our 
conduct accordingly. In other words, we must remember 
that ovr tastes will naturally, and to a certain extent 
justly, be regarded by others as the expression of our 
character, and that it is therefore a direct violation of duty 
even in the most trivial matters to allow our actions to 
lead men to judge of us falsely or incorrectly. If, for 
instance, we take the question of dress, and especially of 
ladies’ dress, it is unquestionably true that men of the 
world will estimate the characters of the women they meet 
in society by their carriage and by their mode of personal 
adornment, and although it is obvious that very few of the 
belles of our -London parks and drawing-rooms would 
really wish to be judged by their outward garb and 
demeanour in these fast-living days, it is none the less 
true that this is the only means open to ordinary acquaint- 
ances of forming an opinion upon them. The enunciation 
of such a truth may possibly be offensive to some of 
those who would find it inconvenient or unpleasant to be 
so judged, but it is none the less needful, for if society is 
ever to be regenerated, it must be by the more general 
admission of some such principle as that which we have 
indicated. And if this is true as to the “outward appear- 
ance,” how much more true is it with regard to conver- 
sation. ‘Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” says a writer whose wisdom is seldom ques- 
tioned and never disproved, or, to put the same sentence 
in another form, the ‘‘ small talk,” as it is termed in 
society, must, to a greater or less extent, be admitted to 
be a reflection of the character of the person who utters it. 
The polished inanities, the vapid generalization on the 
opera, the weather, and the parks, which are impossible 
of contradiction, because they contain no direct assertion 
pro or con, the free use of certain Scriptural expressions 
dragged in to give point to an otherwise pointless sentence, 
these and a host of other affectations,—for we would fain 
believe they are, after all, mere conventional modes of 
expression, and not absolutely vicious habits—betoken some- 
thing very hollow and insincere, and, if looked at from the 
standpoint we have suggested, would tell very badly for the 
inner character of those whose taste is thus exhibited. 


Or, if we turn to literature, which gives the key-note 
to so much of the “vain babbling” of our day, especially 
among those who, having few ideas of their own are 
content to gain a reputation for smartness by the repe- 
tition of the thoughts of others, what can we say of the 
character of persons who allow their taste for the light and 
oftentimes the scarcely delicate fiction of this nineteenth 
century to create a demand for that which is utterly worth- 
less leading to a supply only too full and free. In days 
gone by the readers of books of the class to which we are 
alluding were practically compelled to seek for their enter- 
tainment in another tongue ; but now—alas, that it should 
be so—England has a literature of its own in this parti- 
cular school, which is even worse in its unblushing lack of 
modesty than the flimsy French novel. Here, then, again 


must it be said, and said only too truly, that if taste is the 
expression of character, what can be the character of men 
and women who thus prostitute their intellects to uses 
which are utterly unworthy and degrading. 

Looking in another direction—the choice and perform- 
ance of music—we see again only too clear evidence 





of the need for plain speaking. It is, we believe, 
not unfrequently the case that the selection of the song or 
the pianoforte piece is made on the very opposite prin- 
ciple to that to which we have alluded, and as this is 
a subject of considerable importance at the present 
time, it will be well to notice it somewhat in detail. 
In the first place, the lesson must come home to nearly 
all who exercise their profession as teachers of music. We 
are no artistic purists, but we confess to a feeling that the 
amount of sham music which is now being circulated is as 
disgusting to us as the undisguised uareality of the 
fashions of the nineteenth century modiste. In the one 
case we have every possible device resorted to in order to 
impart a peculiar, or, as we shoule be inclined to put it, an 
unnatural aspect to the human frame; in the other we 
have music twisted and tortured until the original is 
almost lost sight of under the accretions of the arranger’s 
hand. No one is safe from this very questionable mode of 
treatment, even the greatest names being dragged on to the 
title page with a disregard of the respect due to the dead, 
which is almost as impudent as the want of courtesy to the 
living who are thus assumed to be sufficiei.tly degraded to 
accept the result. Now, if we admit the truth of the state- 
ment that taste is or ought to be the expression of 
character, what we may ask can be said of the taste and 
consequently of the character of the persons who thus aid 
in the promulgation of rubbish and the prostitution of art. 
It is true that in some cases pecuniary considerations may 
cause men to stoop to actions which they would otherwise 
regard with shame, but we know of no argument which 
can justify such a course. When it is remembered that 
every hour of the pupil’s time wasted over the keyboard on 
the practice of these effusions is not only a loss but an 
absolute hindrance to future progress, the responsibility of 
thus vitiating taste becomes evident, and should not be dis- 
regarded. Nor is the fact less pregnant with lessons for 
those who are their own music masters, for those whose 
business or perhaps whose pleasure it is to provide the 
music of our households. In all such cases is it specially 
desirable to remember that taste is a sign of character, and 
that if in the music-room we hear nothing but vapid and 
inane performances, which have not even the merit 
recently claimed for music generally by the Bishop of 
Carlisle of being sensuous, seeing that they do not even 
appeal to any one of the senses, we must be forgiven if we 
judge somewhat harshly of those who provide the enter- 
tainment. The contents of the portfolio or the music 
desk furnish, in fact, as true an index to character as the 
novels or the newspaper upon the table, and if in the one 
case the presence of the latest specimen of modern fiction 
of the baser sort is admitted to proclaim a low type of 
intellect or a depraved taste on the part of its possessor, 
the same rule may fairly be applied where sensational 
and worthless music sheets are alone to be found. 


Thus it must, we think, be admitted that in regard to those, 
and indeed all the adornments or enjoyments of life, the view 
we have set forth is proved to be sound, and we wish that 
we could found upon it an appeal as powerful as that which 
was recently mace by a well known preacher, to drive home 
the lesson arising from it. It is, however, just, just one of 
those self-evident truths which need but little “ personal 
application,” and we leave the matter with an expression 
of the hope that if for no other reason, the purely personal 
aspect of the question based on the consideration that 
character is evidenced by taste will not be without 1s 
influence for good. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


[Tuirp Notice.) 


Tue Eighth Gallery, as usual, contains the water-colours. 
There are very few of any merit this year. The drawings 
reflect the same mediocrity as the paintings. There are, 
it is true, several pleasing, and several well-executed 
pictures in the water-colour room, such as some sketches 
of landscape by Mr. Marks, two small works by Mr. A. S. 
Fisher, ‘‘ The Student” and ‘“ The: Fountain,” a view in 
St. Mark’s, by Mr. Bunney, and an ambitious, but not very 
successful ‘‘ procession,” to wit, a ‘* Decorative Treatment 
of London Cries,” by Mr. Buckman. Two pictures only 
are above the average. These are Mrs. Stillman’s beautiful 
“Sir Tristram and la belle Ysoude ” (whom the Catalogue 
calls “‘ Fronde”’), and Mr. J. M. Jopling’s carefully-finished 
portrait of a little girl ‘‘ Between the Parts.” The exceed- 
ing dulness of this room is so striking, that one is at a loss 
how to account for it, unless it is by observing that the 
Catalogue contains no mention of the names of the principal 
contributors to it in former years. We can hardly believe 
that Mr. A. Hughes and Mr. Donaldson and others had 
nothing to send, and it is equally difficult to believe that 
what they sent was rejected. 

We return to the oils in the Ninth Gallery. Mr. Storey’s 
“Mistress Dorothy’ is very pretty. Mr. Hodgson's 
“Tunisian Bird-seller,”’ with his flamingoes, is pleasant to 
the eye. Mr. F. W. Lawson's portrait of the Rev. H. J. 
Owen is worthy of one of our first draughtsmen. Mr. 
Perugini’s ‘‘ Between School Hours,” a party on stilts, is 
amerry, bright picture. M. Tissot’s marvellous costume 
work, “‘ Too early,” a group of beautifully-dressed ladies 
in an empty ball-room, with a well-polished floor, is an 
attractive subject, worthily treated, and, if not very serious 
in its aim, has, at least, the merit of being better drawn and 
better coloured than anything else in the room. Mr. Watts’ 
portrait of “* Miss Mary Prinsep” does not equal his mas- 
culine heads. Mr. Cooke’s Dutch sea piece, with an un- 
intelligible title which every visitor to the Academy reads 
aloud, as if he understood all about it, is almost as fine 
as his other work. O that all the academicians were like 
Mr. Cooke! Or that the new recruits promised to turn 
out as conscientious and careful after years of success. 
An example to the contrary hangs close by—Mr. H. W. B. 
Davis’ “‘ Twilight,’ which does not go to justify the recent 
election. The “ Ladye’s Knight,” by Mr. Wynfield, is 
highly uninteresting; it does not bear the test which all 
but the most modern pictures constantly undergo of having 
to be judged without its title or a quotation twelve lines 
long in the Catalogue. The “ Lady of Shalott,” by Mr. 
A. Hughes, is as sweet as possible, too sweet, perhaps. 
The boat, with its fair burden, floats down the reedy stream, 
and the peasant girls look at it from the bank. Mr. 
Hennessey’s ‘Summer Days” is very like poor Mason's 
work, but weaker, harder, and less full of sentiment. 
Mr. Fildes should return to his blocks. He was the first 
English artist on wood, and has become a fourth or fifth- 
fate painter. His ‘“‘ Simpletons” is not even pleasant to 
look at; the subject, much as last year’s. Mr. Provis has 
a little view of Bradenstoke Priory, better than the general 
tun of such pictures, and very like the place. M. Legros 
should complain of the Hanging Committee, if anyone 
does. His “‘ Benediction de la Mer” is placed so as to 
exaggerate its defects. But, under no circumstances can 
this be a pretty, or even a pleasant picture, as it seems 
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and stiffness. It is impossible to praise Mr. Graham's 
‘“‘ Highland Croft.” It is very ugly, but perhaps this was 
the artist’s unpatriotic intention. “ All that was left of the 
Outward Bound,” by Mr. Breton Riviére, is one of those 
affecting pictures which disarm criticism. ‘ Storm coming 
on at Sunset,” by Mr. H. Moore is a fine work, full of 
nature. Mr. Prinsep’s “‘ Gadarene Swine” is a freak of 
art which does not call for serious notice. The landscape 
and the distant sea are fairly painted; the pigs not 
so well, many of them being more like the sugar-mites one 
sees in a microscope, without features, except a snout. 
They are all black, and those which are distinguishable 
belong to the short-eared breed known as the “‘ Berkshire.” 
Their appearance in Asia at that early period is not 
accounted for by the Catalogue. Mr. Hicks sends a good 
portrait group, and Mr. Millais’ prettiest contribution is 
close by. 


The Tenth Gallery contains some good work, and more 
that is bad, very bad. If people will paint, and other 
people can enjoy seeing, such pictures as Mr. Pott’s 
‘‘ Prince Arthur and Hubert,” the present opportunity is a 
favourable one, the technical part of the work being very 
good. There is a pretty face in “Old Receipts for Savoury 
Dishes,” by Mr. Gow. ‘Ce n'est pas mois,” by Mr. 
Schlesinger, represents another aspect of the “‘ Great 
China Question,” and is very prettily painted. The 
“Heir,” by G. H. Boughton, is a beautiful landscape of 
the cold November kind this artist so often affects, set off 
with some pleasantly grouped and appropriately coloured 
figures. There is great dignity and thought in the whole 
work. ‘Two's Company, Three’s None,” by C. Green, is 
solidly painted. Two young ladies of about the year 'o6, 
with high waists and short skirts, and a single male figure 
in tights and a high collar, show how slight is the remove 
necessary to make the past picturesque. The furniture is 
a complete “‘ modern-antique” study. Mr. E. H. Fahey's 
‘* Going Home ” is pervaded by a sombre tone, but is firm 
and careful, and should be observed as almost the only 
picture by a young painter admitted this year. ‘ Bo 
Peep,” by Mr. E. Johnson, will sustain his already high 
reputation. Mr. Hayllar shows that it is never too late to 
mend in his “The Queen: God Bless Her,” and Mr. 
Hunt’s “* Make Way for the Grand Jury” will probably be 
more popular than many a better picture. Mr. Halsewelle 
gives us what is very like a poor Philip, and Mr. 
Dillon’s ‘* Dais of a House at Cairo,’’ though not equal to 
his picture of last year, is one of the few bits of real 
conscientious hard work to be seen this year. Of M. 
Chevalier’s Japanese picture we can only say, it is better 
than his “Thanksgiving Day,” and that both make us 
regret the rcyal family should import the only poor foreign 
art in the present Academy. It may be patriotic, and we 
are at least thankful, to be shown that though the few 
foreign or semi-foreign pictures in the Academy are better 
than the best we can produce, there are exceptions to be 
found in the case of those unfortunate continental artists 
whom our own princes patronise. We kept to the last 
M. Alma Tadema’s “Death of the First Born,” the 
finest work, by far, on these walls. The display of technical 


skill, of archeological knowledge, of anatomical study, of 


expression, colour, and chiaro-scuro, although not greater 
than the same artist has often exhibited before, is far in 
excess of anything produced by an English artist, so good 
is it, indeed, that we are not surprised to find it excluded 
from the great room or any other place of honour, by the 
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very worst selecting and hanging committee the Royal 
Academy has perhaps ever elected. 

Our notice of the architectural drawings and the sculp- 
ture, and those pictures of merit which are hung in the 
same rooms with the former must be deferred. 


——»-——- 


REVIEWS. 


Ancient Athens: Its History, Topography, and 
Remains. By Tuomas Henry Dyer, LL.D. Bell 
and Daldy. 

This volume will meet a hearty welcome from many 


classical scholars in England. There are numbers who, 
could they spare the time and pay the cost, would rather 





a 
Dutchman, Meursius; but to describe in such wise that 
tarriers-at-home and tourists alike may be impressed with 
the bond fide character of their guide and cicerone, it 
needs that the writer should speak of sites and scenes on 
which his eyes have gazed, which his observation has 
measured, and the details of which owe less of their 
accuracy to the loan-collections of others, than to proper 
and personal survey. Thus Dr. Dyer enters the field with 
great advantages, and having taken counsel with so 
accurate a scholar as Mr. George Long, as well as having 
studied diligently the best foreign writers on the subject, 
he essays to set before the English student a volume more 
modern and comprehensive than Colonel Deake’s essay. 
shaped topography of Athens, and somewhat more modern 
too, as well as more slender than Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Athens and Attica.’”’ One of his char. 

















(From Dyer's 

make a pilgrimage to Rome and Athens and there realise 
the deathless scenes which are familiar to their minds from 
the days of their early training, than take the trips to Paris 
or Vienna, which represent the ultimatum of more modern 
holiday ambition. And the next best thing to visiting 
Rome or Athens in the flesh is to tread their memory- 
haunted streets and public places in the spirit, by the aid of 
well-considered volumes, written, as are Dr. Dyer’s, by one 
who is at the same time a scholar and a topographer: one 
who has read and digested all that ancient history, poetry, 
and antiquities commemorate respecting his subject, and, 
not only so, but has furthermore trod the ground himself, 
and worked out in situ the problems with which his sub. 
ject is concerned. No doubt it is possible to write learnedly 
and ably about Athens, without any actual local knowledge, 
as indeed Dr, Dyer reminds us, in his preface, did the 





THEATRE OF DIONYSUS. 
“ Ancient Athens.”) 
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acteristics is that he interleaves the history of the famous 


| old democracy with the topography of its immortal city, 


and that from first to last he rather trusts to accurate 
details and scholarly exactness than to graceful and poetic 
description, and original and borrowed flowers of fancy. 
The field which Dr. Dyer covers is a very large one, and 
we can only glance here and there at his results; but we 
think that scholars will be at one in the conclusion that 
he has done well to prefer a distinct work of his own to the 


| task he had contemplated of welding Leake’s “ disjecta 


membra” into a homogeneous whole, and that he has 
rightly conceived the discoveries and excavations of 1862 
to give full room and warranty for a new book on Athenian 
Topography and Antiquities. 
To give some idea of Dr. Dyer's manner of treating his 
subject, it needs to be said that he traces the history of 
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Athens from the dimly distant so-called Cranaan city on 
the Western hills, through the legendary period of Cecrops 
to Theseus, from Theseus to Codrus, and past Hippias and 
Higparchus to Cleisthenes, and in due course to Themis- 
tocleSs. The Pnyx and the Senate House are probably of 
Cedrus’ date, and the germ of the famous dramatic con- 
tests is traceable to the age of Peisistratus and his son, in 
whose time the earliest Odeium was erected for recitations 
of rhapsodic poetry, whilst Thespis began to lay the 
foundations of the Drama proper. It is very interesting to 
trace with Dr. Dyer the transition from temporary wooden 
theatres, perhaps in the Lenzum to the south-east, 
perhaps in the Agora, N.W., of the Acropolis, to the 
building of a stone theatre. The proverb, ‘‘a view from 
the poplar,” to denote ‘“‘a bad place” is assumed 
tolocalise the spot where the stage at some time was, 





Gate is proved to have stood in the valley betwixt the 
Nymphs Hill and the later chapel of St. Athanasius, a 
conclusion which Dr. Dyer shares with all the most recent 
topographers. And, in point of fact, it is pretty well 
established that the seven gates of Athens can be approxi- 
mately traced, though it is by no means so clear what 
were the numbers which the walls and gates enclosed. 

‘** Nothing,” writes Dr. Dyer, “ can be decided about the 
population of Athens. In the time of Xenophon there 
appears to have been 10,000 houses, but it is not stated 
whether this enumeration was confined to the city, o1 
included the population of the ports and suburbs. Mr. 
Clinton takes it of the “‘asty’’ only, and assuming that 
each house contained twelve inhabitants, reckons that 
there were 120,000 inhabitants in the city proper, to which 
he adds 40,000 more for Peireus Munychin and Phalerum. 








THE AKEIOPAGUS, EROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
(From Dyer's “ Ancient Athens.”) 


because near the ascent to the Acropolis on the N.W. side 
there was a poplar tree which those who could not get 
seats in the theatre were wont to climb (p. 82). On the 
other hand a primitive orchestra near the spot where after- 
wards were the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
makes in favour of a theatre in the Lenaum or enclosure 
sacred to the Lenwan Dionysus at the south-east foot of 
the Acropolis. Here it was certainly that the stone theatre 
was built in 500 B.c., and a capital view of it faces p. 83. 
Themistocles, however, was the real founder of the sub- 
stantial greatness.of Athens, though its after-embellish- 
Ment was the work of Cimon and Pericles. The interesting 
subject of the Themistoclean walls is so exhaustively 
handled in this volume, that whoso masters the details 
and arguments will have made no mean acquaintance with 
the early Athenian limits and topography. The Peiraic 


Boéckh assumes that the population of the same places 
| was 180,000. Leake gives them at 192,000, taking the 
| houses of the asty and suburban demi for 12,000, and 
allowing sixteen inhabitants to each house.” The curious 
are referred to the authors cited, and our authority doubts 
| the possibility of an approach to accuracy. ‘ Twelve in a 
| house” seems a very large calculation for the miserable 
hovels of early Athens. Only (as Dr. Dyer adds) it has to 
| be borne in mind that the slaves outnumbered the free 
| citizens in the proportion of four or even six to one (p. 112). 
A collateral question, on which the author touches, is 
whether Phalerum lay to the west or east of the Bay, and 
this is decided in favour of the latter, because the remains 
in that quarter tend to establish this probability, and the 
supposed harbour fulfils the characteristics of Greek har 
bours in general. 
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Dr. Dyer traverses the whole field of Athenian history 
up to the very period of Hadrian and the Antonines ; being 
especially interesting where he dwells on Pericles, Lycur- 
gus, and the Macedonian era. But there is another, and a 
yet more valuable, portion of his book to be noticed, to 
wit, where he makes it, so to speak, the exponent of the 
travels of Pausanias, whose six tours are systematically 
followed out in such wise, that whoso attacks the works of 
that ancient topographer, had best do so with Dr. Dyer for 
guide. His sketch of Herodes Atticus and the later 
Athenian Ciceroni is good and satisfactory, though brief; 
but he has done especially well in laying out his chief 
pains upon the author, to whom we owe the most sys- 
tematic research into Attic, as well as other Greek 
topography. As long as Taylor's Pausanias remains the 
almost only English version, so long we may be thankful 
that Dr. Dyer’s Athens stands to it in the light of ‘‘ Notes 
and Comments.” Though Pausanias travelled rather as 
an art-critic than an archzologist, such was his con- 
scientiousness in detailing all he saw of the temples and 
other structures which were the repositories of the art- 
treasures he chronicled, and such his devout faith in the 
collateral history and antiquities, that his enumeration of 
all that is ‘‘worth seeing” becomes to us the best and 
minutest of handbooks. ‘‘ Pausanias alone,” writes Lord 
Broughton, ‘ will enable you to feel at home in Greece, 
and it is true that the exact conformity of present appear- 
ances with the minute descriptions of the Itinerary is no 
less surprising than satisfactory.” And so it is that Dr. 
Dyer insists on the methodical way in which Pausanias 
does his work seriatim, in such wise as to give the idea of 
a bettermost handbook maker, whose routes proceed on 
orderly principles, and who finishes one route and its sur- 
roundings before he proposes to us another. Upon these 
routes Dr. Dyer offers his readers efficient guidance in the 
latter half of his volume; and those must be very un- 
reasonable, who, in the lack of competent modern Ciceroni 
on paper, demur to follow one who has so much reading, 
and so much local knowledge. 

One of the features of the first tour on which our guide 
lingers is the Agora, or market-place, and it is remarkable 
with what life it is meetly invested for the occasion. Its 
shape, its laws, its language, its very occupants and living 
figures are set forth before our mind’s eye; and, true to 
his task of clearing up misconceptions, our author 
explodes Leake’s notion from certain words in Euripides, 
that the Athenian Agora was circular in form. 

Porson, in commenting on this passage of the Orestes, 
does not waste time to show that the words mean_no more 
than a gathering or circle of people, but it is reasonable to 
conclude with Dr. Dyer that the Agora was a parallelogram 
of 350 yards in length from east to west, and 256 in breadth 
from north to south. 

But while the observations of Pausanias are here 
recorded and elucidated, it must not be supposed that Dr. 
Dyer passes over his omissions. A striking instance of 
this is his overlooking the line of Herme in the Agora, 
which appears to have claims to very remote antiquity as 
well as to manifold mention in Greek authors. The 
Pecile and the Propyleum also connect themselves with 
the Agora ; and of them there is made the fullest and most 
satisfactory description. Perhaps, however, in the whole 
volume, no points are made more of, and no subjects more 
exhaustively treated, than the famous Dionysiac theatre 
(pp. 308—344), and this, by the way, is made clearer by 
excellent plans and drawings, and the Parthenon, with its 
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metopes, pediments, interior, and other details. Not least 
curious is the glance at the vicissitudes of this immortal 
structure given in pp. 406-7; but we have no space or 
powers of expression capable of putting these and like 
descriptions before the reader, whom we must ask to take 
our word for it that Dr. Dyer’s “‘ Athens” is a book to 
invest in, if to a love of the masterpieces of Greek poetry 
and art a man adds a laudable curiosity about the mar- 
vellous city, which produced and fostered them. Such 
will find in Dr. Dyer’s well-pondered narrative an appeal 
to enthusiasm in poetic outbursts such as occur not 
infrequently in Bishop Wordsworth’s most enjoyable 
volume. Still, for the antiquarian and the archeologist, 
amidst these stones of old memorial, we doubt whether 
Dr. Dyer be not the more trustworthy guide; and this not 
so much because he is by nature inclined to aim at being 
matter-of-fact, as because the researches and discourses 
of the last decade or so have put him in a position of more 
irrefragable accuracy, and more assured certainty. 

The volume is alike fitted for library or drawing-room, 
and some illustrations from it, which we reproduce by favour 
of the publishers, will speak for themselves. 


The Great Lone Land. By Captain W. F. Burter, 
F.R.G.S. Sampson Low and Co. 


So few corners of the habitable globe remain where Mr. 
Cook’s excursionists may not be encountered in the laudable 
endeavour to improve their minds by travel, and a personal 
though fleeting acquaintance with their fellow beings in 
distant countries, that we turn with relief to the vast 
American North-west, where loneliness finds so congenial 
an abode that the wanderer may travel 500 miles in a 
direct line without seeing a human being, or an animal 
larger than a wolf. To this, comparately speaking, unknown 
reggon Captain Butler has given the appropriate title of 
‘““The Great Lone Land,” and if vastness of plain, and 
magnitude of lake, mountain, and river can mark a land 
as great, then no region possesses higher claims to that 
distinction. 

The first portion of Captain Butler's book contains an 
account of the half-breed outbreak on the Red River in 
1869-70, and narrates very graphically the journey of the 
troops sent to suppress the revolt. Through the scenes 
here depicted we shall not attempt to follow the author, 
for the expedition is matter of history, and by a few im- 
perfect quotations we should only mar the great enjoyment 
we predict to the reader in the perusal of the volume 
itself. We prefer to follow Captain Butler to the vast 
country from whence his book derives its designation, and 
to bring before our readers the result of his mission. On 
October the 24th, 1870, Captain Butler quitted Fort Garry, 
and commenced his long journey towards the far West. 
The short and beautiful interval between the autumn and 
the icy winter, known as the “Indian summer ” had just 
come to a close, the ice had settled on the quiet pools, and 
the breath of winter had already partially sealed the running 
streams. The object of the author's mission was to con- 
fer upon two gentlemen in the Saskatchewan the rank and 
status of justice of the peace, and his instructions ran as 
follows: ‘* You are to ascertain as far as you can in what 
places and among what tribes of Indians, and what settle: 
ments of whites, the small-pox is now prevailing, includ: 
ing the extent of its ravages, and every particular you can 
ascertain in connection with the rise and the spread of the 
disease. You are to take with you such small supply ° 
medicines as shall be deemed by the Board of Health here 
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suitable and proper for the treatment of small-pox, and 
ou will obtain written instructions for the proper treat- 
ment of the disease, and will leave a copy thereof with 
the chief officer ofeach fort you pass, and with any clergy- 
man or other intelligent person belonging to settlements 
outside the forts,” From this it will be seen that the 
small-pox had found its way even to the remote North- 
West. Thousands (and there are not many thousands, 
all told) of Indians had perished on the great sandy plains 
that lie between the Rcabatchowan and the Missouri. Why 
this most terrible of diseases should prey with especial 
fury upon the poor red man of America, has never been 
accounted for by medical authority ; but that it does prey 
upon him with a violence nowhere else to be found is an 
undoubted fact, and beneath it whole tribes have disap- 
peared—the bravest and the best have vanished, because 
their bravery forbade that they should flee from the terrible 
infection, and the survivors only closed more despairingly 
together when the death-stroke fell heaviest among them. 
The summer that had just passed had witnessed one of 
deadliest attacks of this disease, and the latest news from 
the Saskatchewan was one long record of death. 





From farther west the same sad tidings had arrived ; 
Indians, half-breeds, even the few Europeans, all had been 
attacked, and the medicines being expended, nearly all had 
perished. To afford all possible assistance to the sufferers, 
by both advice and drugs, and to gain an insight into 
Indian affairs, and the reputed lawlessness and immu- 
nity from punishment for terrible scenes of bloodshed 
and crime reported from this far off territory, Captain 
Butler started on his journey. He reached the South 
Saskatchewan on the gth November, wliere he found the 
broad stream only partially frozen, and lost his favourite 
horse in attempting the passage. Proceeding westward 
he reached Fort Edmonton on the 26th November. He 
came in sight of the Rocky Mountains on the 4th Decem- 
ber, and after fulfilling his task, commenced his return 
journey to Red River, along the valley of the Saskat- 
chewan, on the 12th December, with the thermometer 
ranging from 18 to 22 degrees below zero. As the winter 
advanced the cold increased until travelling was almost 
insupportable. The following account will best convey an 
idea of a December day in the North-west :—* About 
three o’clock in the morning the men got up, unable to 
sleep on account of the cold, and set the fire going. The 
noise soon awoke me, but I lay quiet inside the bag (of 
cabri deer skin), knowing what was going on outside. 
Now, amongst its other advantages, the sack possessed 
one of no small value. It enabled me to tell at once on 
awaking what the cold was doing outside ; if it was cold 
inthe sack, or if the hood was fastened down by frozen 
breath to the opening, then it must be a howler outside ; 
then it was time to get ready the greasiest breakfast, and 
put on the thickest duffel socks and mittens. On the 
morning of the 22nd all these symptoms were manifest; 
the bag was not warm, the hood was frozen fast against 
the opening, and one or two smooth-haired dogs were 
shivering close beside my feet and on the top of the bag. 
Tearing asunder the frozen mouth of the sack, I got out 
into the open. Beyond a doubt it was cold; I don’t mean 
cold in the ordinary manner, cold such as you can localise 
to your feet, or your fingers, or your nose, but cold all 
Over, crushing cold. Putting on coat and mocassins as 
Close to the fire as possible, I ran to the tree on which I 

hung the thermometer on the previous evening ; it 
Stood at 37 degrees below zero at 3.30 in the morning. 











Having eaten a tolerably fat breakfast and swallowed a 
good many cups of hot tea, we packed the sleds, harnessed 
the dogs, and got away from the pine bluff two hours 
before day break. Oh, how biting cold it was! On in 
the grey snow light with a terrible wind sweeping up the 
long reaches of the river; nothing spoken, for such cold 
makes men silent, morose, and savage. After four hours 
travelling we stopped to dine. Then I set up my thermo- 
meter again; it registered 39 degrees below zero, 71 
degrees of frost. What it must have been at daybreak I 
cannot say; but it was sensibly colder than at ten o'clock, 
and Ido not doubt must been 45 degrees below zero. I 
had never been exposed to anything like this cold before. 
Set full in the sun at eleven o’clock, the thermometer rose 
only to 26 degrees below zero, the sun seemed to have 
lost all power of warmth ; it was very low in the heavens, 
the day being the shortest in the year. During the whole 
day we journeyed on, the wind still kept dead against us, 
and at times it was impossible to face its terrible keenness. 
The dogs began to tire out; the ice cut their feet, and the 
white surface was often speckled with the crimson icicles 
that fell from their wounded toes, &c.” Can anything 
more horrible be conceived than sitting in a sled with 
wearied dogs under such circumstances ? 


Captain Butler has estimated the Indian population at 
16,700, or about 10,000 less than Palliser’s calculation ; 
and the number of half-breds in scattered settlements at 
about 2000. These Indians obey no law, and there is at 
present no executive authority to enforce it, and though 
crime and outrage are not habitual, yet serious crimes 
have been from time to time committed, without any 
vindication of justice by law having been possible. They 
carry on among themselves an unceasing war, which has 
long become traditional.—‘* Accustomed to regard murder 
as honourable war, robbery and pillage as traits most 
ennobling to manhood, free from all restraint, these warring 
tribes of Crees, Assinaboines, and Blackfeet form some of 
the most savage among even the wild races of Western 
America.” The buffalo, the red man’s sole means of sub- 
sistance is rapidly disappearing, and year by year the 
affliction of starvation comes with ever increasing intensity 
upon the land, and the Indian is not slow to attribute this 
lessening of his principal food to the presence of the 
white and half-bred settlers. He has other real or fancied 
grievances, such as the use of poison by the settlers to 
destroy the foxes and wolves, whose valuable skins are 
not only lost but numbers of the Indian dogs perish, and 
even their horses are asserted to have been poisoned by 
eating grasses tainted with the presence of strychnine. 
An increasing source of discontent is also found in the 
hostility displayed towards the Indians by the Americans 
in their countries lying south of the border line, a hostility 
which has latterly degenerated on the part of the Americans 
into a war of extermination. Few of these acts ever find 
publicity. One feat of arms, however, has been preserved, 
viz., the attack made by a large number of troops upon a 
camp of Peagin Indians,close to the British boundary line. 
The tribe thus attacked, while suffering severely from 
small-pox, was surprised at daybreak by the soldiers, who 
rushing in upon the tents, killed 170 men women and 
children in a few minutes. Lest it may be imagined that 
this diabolical massacre took place before nations were 
acquainted with the advantages of a peace policy, or the 
merits of arbitration, we may here remark that it adorns 
the annals of the United States for the year of grace 1870. 
We wonder what the author of Hiawatha thinks of it? 
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Captain Butler states that the mental condition of the | wonder then that when told of governments, political 
Indian is one of child-like simplicity. Any vague story changes, and religious systems, which his whole nature 
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fused, and unsettled ? To the white man, as a white man, 
the Indian has no dislike; on the contrary he is pretty 
sure to be received with kindness and friendship, provided 
always that the new comer will adopt the native system, 
join the hunting camp, and live on the plains; but to the 
white man as a settler, he is in direct antagonism. Owner- 
ship in any particular portion of the soil by an individual 
can never meet the views of men who wander over hun- 
dreds of miles in the course of each season. 

Captain Butler draws attention to the establishment of a 
trading station by the Americans on the Belly River, sixty 
miles from the boundary line, where they exchange whisky, 
ams and ammunition of the most improved description 
(repeating rifles) with the Blackfeet Indians for their pro- 
ducts, and these articles are regularly smuggled across the 
boundary line. Now whisky is the one thing that the 
Government of the Dominion are anxious to keep from the 
Indian ‘population, who are affected by spirits in a way 
unknown to the white man’s more seasoned head. The 
author is of opinion that the suppression of the liquor 
trade can be and ought to be easily accomplished, and one 
of the first steps we should recommend to the Governor 
of Manitoba would be a remonstrance against the afore- 
said trading station on the Belly River. 

For the preservation of peace in the regions of the 
Saskatchewan Captain Butler recommends :—First. The 
appointment of a civil magistrate or commissioner after 
the model of similar appointments in India and Ireland, 
who should reside in the Upper Saskatchewan. Second. 
The organisation of a well equipped force of from 100 to 
150 men, one third to be mounted. Third. The estab- 
lishment of two Government stations, one on the Upper 
Saskatchewan in the neighbourhood of Edmonton, the 
other at the junctions of the north and south branches of 
the River Saskatchewan, below Carlton, and the taking 
possession by Government of certain land, which would 
immediately become available for settlement, titles being 
given at rates that would induce immigration. 

We cannot follow Captain Butler any further in his 
exhaustive and able report, neither has our space allowed 
us to touch more than lightly on the body of the book. 
Where there is so much of good the reviewer is bewildered, 
and the quotation of a passage without its context is like 
taking some jewel from its setting, only to dim its lustre 
and detract from the beauty of the trinket as a whole. 

In reading the description of the way that Canada has 
been made the sport of successive ministries, shorn of her 
fair proportions by legal quibbles, and duped by the apathy 
of Downing Street and the cunning of her unscrupulous 
neighbour, in reading this we say, there is something 
terribly disheartening, and we ask ourselves can nothing 
bedone to turn the tide of emigration to our own waste 
acres instead of sending them forth to swell the ranks of 
an inimical republic? For inimical the Americans are, 
despite all the protestations of interested parties who wish 
by gaining our confidence to rob us of our fair inheritance. 

ut we stray from our subject in recalling recent events 
that raise the blush of shame to the cheeks of all English- 
men. To those who wish a thorough acquaintance with a 
land destined before half a century elapses to become a 
mighty granary for the wide world, we strongly recommend 
&perusal of Captain Butler’s book, which is well-mapped, 
well illustrated, and particularly well written. 


Haydon’s Quintus Curtius. 


We continue our promised series of high art engravings 
presenting a well known work equally striking and 





typical. ‘Quintus Curtius leaping into the Gulf” was 
painted by B. R. Haydon with feelings of personal appli- 
cation to himself such as all will readily imagine who 
have read his autobiography. As an artist Haydon was 
never successful, but the cause of his failure lay in the 
better qualities of his nature, and he may in a certain 
sense be looked upon as a martyr. He was one of the 
very few who attempted to carry out a life of high art- 
aims, at a period when portrait painting was more pre- 
dominant than it is now, and had a more tyrannously 
depressing influence on the career of most artists. There 
may be said to have been no market at all in his time for 
any other style of picture. Against this apathy in matters 
of imagination Haydon rebelled with all his strength, and 
painted a series of immense works with a single-hearted 
earnestness of purpose, and a determination to do the 
best in art for art’s sake, which makes his character a 
memorable contrast to that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
only preached what Haydon attempted to practise, and 
filled his pockets by following the precisely opposite course. 
Unfortunately Haydon’s genius was not equal to the 
immense strain which he demanded from it, and educa- 
tion had not gone far enough, and perhaps never could 
have gone far enough to repair his deficiency. His use 
of colour was always staring and yet cold, fiery without 
being rich, and opaque without being sober. His pictures 
were all so large that this defect became intolerable, and 
neither his drawing nor his composition was sufficiently 
powerful to atone for it. Hence his works were soon hurried 
out of sight, one was sent to the garrets, one to the cellars. 
Some years ago three of them were still being exhibited 
at the Pantheon bazaar in Oxford Street, where every 
one remembers to have seen the great composition called 
‘“‘The Raising of Lazarus,” which covered an entire wall 
on the landing of the staircase. ‘‘ Alexander Fighting the 
Lion,” and “ Nero at the Burning of Rome” were in the 
rooms above. Haydon painted several other pictures on 
an equally ambitious scale. His “Judgment of Solo- 
mon "’ was considered by himself to be one of the best, but 
it was soon put in the dark, and probably no one of the 
present generation has ever seen it. 

To Haydon we owe the frescoes in the Houses of Par- 
liament, although he did not himself paint them. It is 
also to his credit that he did justice to the Elgin marbles 
before anyone in power appreciated them. While they 
were still despised and hidden away, he obtained admission 
to the room where they lay neglected, but into which he 
‘rover entered without removing his hat and making a 
low reverence.” He continually studied from these 
treasures, and as he was never silent about what he 
admired, he obtained for them some of the earliest recog- 
nition which they received from the authorities in this 
country. 

There was, in his time, a great gulf of ignorance with 
regard to matters of real art. He found this gaping beneath 
his feet, and conceiving himself to be a fitting sacrifice, he 
leapt into it, like Quintus Curtius into the Roman chasm. 
His act was not altogether unsuccessful, but it cost him 
his life and his life’s work. He never sold his pictures, 
and died by his own hand overwhelmed with debts and 
disappointment. 

Plautus and Terence. Ancient Classics for English 
Readers. By the Rev. W. Lucas Coxuins, M.A. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 

We have so often before spoken highly of this series and 
of the tact and ability of its editor, that our readers will be 
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the volumes. 


any special feature, it is one that it shares with Mr. | 


Collins’ Aristophanes. 
sprinkling of the editor’s own translations. And these are 
so good that we almost regret Mr. Collins did not edit a 
series of translations rather than sketches illustrated by 
translation here and there. It is indubitable that the old 
order of translations is passing away, and that nicer 
scholarship and more critical readers are tending to call 
forth a new array of reproductions from ancient poetry. 
Mr. Collins might be pressed into the service for Plautus 
and Terence; only in that case it would be unkind to 
lump them together as he has done in the present volume, 
for no two ancient poets, of their kind, deserve so much to 
stand apart and fill their own separate niches. What is 
given us of both in this volume is given well and truly ; 
but even Dunlop’s sketch in the History of Roman 
Literature has always struck us as too curtailed, and this 
volume is professedly chiefly indebted to Dunlop and to 
Guizot’s ‘‘ Menandre; Etude Historique.” 

Where we think this volume of Mr. Collins’ will be 
especially helpful is in the sketch of Menander which leads 
up to the account of the two authors who form its subject. 
This is good and full, and excellently illustrated, as anyone 
might see, who should compare Mr. Collins with other 
translators, Bailey, and those appended to Bohn’s 
Athenzus. But we counsel all who keep up their Latin 
to use this volume as a preface to the authors themselves, 
whose wit and humour is for all time. 


Station Amusements in New Zealand. By Lapy 
Barker. William Hunt and Co. 


The amiable author of “ Station Life in New Zealand” 
has presented us with a supplemental volume, replete with 
incident and interest. Lady Barker possesses a vivid 
imagination, combined with the faculty of reproducing in 
words the impressions made upon her own mind by the 
varying aspects of Nature in a country where Nature is 
pre-eminently self-assertive. -A great deal of information 
may be gathered from the book before us relative to the 
manners, customs, modes of life, &c., of the immigrants 
who in order to improve their position ‘have sought that 
distant region. We are pleasantly introduced to the 
peculiar sports and pastimes followed by the denizens of 
the “bush” or the “ back country,” and in which the 
writer seems to have joined with eager delight. These 
mainly comprise eel-fishing, pig-stalking, and skating. In 
the most lonely and desolate places no painful sense of 
solitude ever intruded upon Lady Barker’s mind. Even 
when not actively engaged, as was her wont, in acts of 
duty or kindness, she was quite happy so long as she had 
“got the dogs for company and a book in her pocket.” 
Not that she would read much under such circumstances. 
Listlessly to sit and watch the changing lights and 
shadows that flitted before her vision afforded full occupa- 
tion to her thoughts. 


It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that all the 
shepherds encountered by the author in her progress from 
station to station were addicted to sobriety, and pas- 
sionately fond of reading. Indeed, not only so, but they 
are described as “ well-informed men, who often expressed 
themselves in excellent, though superfine, language.” As 
their libraries were naturally circumscribed, consisting 
merely of yellow-covered novels, the energetic Lady Barker 


We are favoured with a good | 
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never done a hand's turn for themselves at home. Yet 
the warning is not taken. Many who have received the 
education and polish of gentlemen arrive in New Zealand 
without any money in their pockets, stupidly imagining 
that fortune will favour them and something turn up by 
means of which they can find a living. Most of this class 
are doomed to dismal disappointment; and some, after 
having endured severe privations, are compelled to tum 
their face to the very country from which they had expa. 
triated themselves. ‘‘ Station Amusements in New Zea- 
land”’ will, we feel convinced, profitably repay perusal. 
Unlike the journeys undertaken by the fair and indomitable 
author in that new and far distant country, its pages will 
neither oppress nor fatigue. 
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GERMANY. 


Tue eighth annuary of the German Shakespeare 
Society, edited by Professor Dr. Karl Elze and published 
by A. Huschke, Weimar, has just been issued. It again, 
as usual, contains a number of valuable papers and several 
reviews of recent publications on Shakespeare, both Ger- 
man and English, an Obituary on the late Mr. Charles 
Knight, and the Shakespeare Bibliography from April, 
1871, to the close of 1872, always so ably and circumspectly 
compiled by Herr A. Cohn, the representative of the 
London and Berlin publishing firm A. Asher and Co., 
and author of the important work ‘“ Shakespeare in Ger- 
many.” The first paper is ‘*A Word on Shakespeare's 
Histories,” read before the Society at their recent annual 
meeting by H. Baron von Friesen. The accomplished 
author endeavours to show how the “ Histories” sprang 
out of or were connected with, similar patriotic works, 
epic and dramatic, by Shakespeare’s predecessors, and 
examines them as to their adaptability to the stage. To 
Henry VIII. he assigns an especially high rank. “ The 
best,”” he says, ‘that his time could teach him and could 
offer the poet towards the attainment of poetical success 
Shakespeare has bequeathed to us in unswerving fidelity 
to his poetical vocation, and to none of his “ Histories” 
does this assertion apply with greater justice than to his 
drama of Henry VIII. How superior he rises to the sub- 
ject he has to treat, and notwithstanding the difficulty, 
notwithstanding the danger of wounding in the most 
sensitive places, what an easy assurance, what fervout, 
warmth and truth to nature in the treatment!” The 
author cannot conceive why of all Shakespeare's dramas, 
this should just have been fixed upon to call from it his 
personal likes and opinions, while, on the contrary, we 
ought, in its perusal wholly to forget the poet, its creator. 

As to the organic connection between the Second and 
Third Parts of Henry VI. and Richard III., von Friesen 1s 
opposed to the English critics, who, from Malone down to 
Mr. A. Dyce, deny there being any such. Want of space 


forbids my entering into his argumentation, which shows 
deep insight into the nature of tragedy and testifies to his 
ardent admiration of the great poet, diligent study of his 
works, and just appreciation of their true spirit. 

From Professor Ulrici’s “‘ Report,” we gather that the 
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Society, after having completed the re-editing of the 
improved Shelgel-Tieck translation of Shakespeare, pur- 

ses devoting its activity to the original works, and to 
publish a new Variorum Edition (with or without accom- 
panying text), which is to contain all the new emendations 
and explar.‘ions which have accumulated around the 
text since Doswell’s Variorum Edition of 1821, and are 
widely dispersed in writings, editions, glossaries, peri- 
odicals, &c. 

The next paper is ‘‘On the Position of Shakespeare's 
Epic Poems in English Literature,” by Benno Tschisch- 
witz. He, too, begins by tracing their historical connec- 
tion with similar attempts of the earlier English poets, 
and then proceeds to explain the drift and purport of the 
two poems, ‘‘Venus and Adonis,” and “The Rape of 
Lucrece.”’ He vindicates Shakespeare from the reproach 
of immorality levelled at him by some critics on the 
ground of the licentious language in the former poem, and 
says—“ Evidently, according to his intention, the whole 
art of sensual charms, and all the sly inventions which 
female lust is capable of, were to be exhausted upon the 
firmness of Adonis, and that in such a case decency 
could not be consulted, is obvious. The poet's fancy had 
no need to dread the frown of morality, as he was 
conscious that he worked in her cause.’ The author, 
then, disposes of the charge brought forward against the 
character of Adonis, which critics have declared to be 
forced and unnatural. He justly says, it would indeed be 
strange that the same poet, who, in the drama, displays 
the most consummate art in the delineation of character, 
should, in narrative poetry, have lost his creative power 
and fallen so short of himself; though he does not deny 
that where the passive resistance of Adonis ceases to 
amuse us, it decidedly begins to strike us as singular. 
But Adonis himself, says Tschischwitz, partly explains 
this curious phenomenon. He purposely avoids appealing 
to the moral principle in resisting the unchaste wooings of 
Venus, lest, as he expressly states, he should fall into the 
preaching tone. But from the beautiful verses in which 
Adonis sets forth to Venus his conception of Love—* Love 
comforteth,” &c., we see clearly that the poet only wanted 
to represent the intoxication springing out of sensuality as 
animal and vain in comparison to ideal love and pure 
moral consciousness. The author also bestows high and 
just commendation upon the diction and metre of the 
poem, and finds vigour and euphony combined here with 
so insinuating a cadence, so graceful a flow of the syllables 
that even modern poetry has nothing more perfect to show 
in that respect. 

In “ The Rape of Lucrece" we are more strongly than 
in the former poem reminded of Shakespeare’s mastery of 
dramatic art. he critic here remarks that, provided the 
description of the Fall of Troy be Shakespeare's own in- 
vention, the passage would be entitled to especial notice, 
as making us acquainted with a new and important side of 
his intellectual powers. But, even if he had followed a 
then actually existing artistic representation of the scene, 
we must allow that he knew how to regard historical 
Paintings with the eye of a consummate art critic, so 
Powerfully is the total impression conveyed, so minutely 
are the details attended to—so correctly did he seize the 
soul of the picture, and read the artist’s intention in the 
indications of the drawing and the painter's brush. 

The delicacy with which the crushed woman conceals 
from every human being the indignities she has suffered, 
Pouring out her deep anguish only to the nightingale, is 








passage he pronounces to be one of the finest 
amongst all pictorial productions. 

Here I, meanwhile, break off, reserving my notice of the 
remaining papers of the Annuary for my next. 

This, the 31st of May, is the centenary of Ludwig Tieck’s 
birthday, which is being commemorated in all our news- 
papers and periodicals. The Magazin fiir die Literatur 
des Anslands of this week opens with a fine poem on Tieck, 
by Karl v. Holtei, one of the oldest survivors of the 
Romantic school, of which Tieck was the head. I have 
already, in the preceding remarks, named him as the 
translator of Shakespeare, in conjunction with Schlegel. 

Brockhaus, Leipsic, has just published the first German 
translation of Hobbes’ ‘De Cive,” executed and com- 
mented upon by v. Kirchmann. The same house announces 
that a new work by H. Vambéri, entitled “ Central Asia and 
the English-Russian Frontier Question,” being the author's 
collected political writings on that question, will shortly 
leave the press, and that there is in preparation a second 
edition of the same author's “‘ Travels in Central Asia from 
Teheran, through the Turcoman Desert on the East coast 
of the Caspian Sea, to China, Bokhara, and Samarcand.” 

The printers’ assistants’ strike has scarcely come to an 
end at Leipsic, when they are raising their demand at 
Berlin. Last Wednesday they held a meeting, at which 
it was resolved that the tariff fixed upon in the former 
town is to be adopted from the gth of June next, but with 
a local addition of 334 per cent, which demand, if not con- 
ceded at once, is to be raised to 50 per cent. So these 
men have taken a leaf out of the sybil’s book. And the 
worst of it is they really, at this moment, carry everything 
before them, and the masters are entirely at the mercy of 
their assistants in every branch of trade throughout Ger- 
many. When will these things at last come to a head ? 
When will there be any relief forthe consumer? You, at 
least, have appointed a committee to inquire into the 
ruinous prices of that great necessity of life—coal; with 
us the price of that article has also risen to such an enor- 
mous height that I cannot see how the poor will be able 
to afford to buy it any more, yet the Government looks 
quietly on and extorts more and more taxes for its 
‘* bloated armaments.” 

A most interesting number (to-day’s) of the Leipsic 
Illustrirte Zeitung has just reached me. It contains the 
well-executed portraits of Ludwig Tieck and Wolfgang 
Menzel, a capital map of Vienna, a birds-eye view of the 
Exhibition building, and, besides other illustrations, a view 
of the Scmik feast celebrated at Moscow on the Thursday 
before Whitsuntide. 

Kladderadatsch, last Sunday, speaking of the decline of 
the Berlin University, owing to the high rents there, jocosely 
suggested that the government should permit the poorly 
paid professors, or rather privat-docenten, who receive no 
emoluments at all, to employ their leisure hours as stone- 
carriers or in any similar work, as they would earn much 
more in that way than by lecturing. This is only too 
true, and “’tis a pity it is true!” To many a reader of 
that joke one might have applied the beautiful line of the 
German poet—“ Dram weint das Ange wenn das Herze 
lacht’’ (The eye sheds tears while the heart does laugh). 


gems 
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FRANCE. 





Arter M. Thiers has not come the Deluge! Never was 
there a more complete or a more quietly arranged transfor- 
mation of the French Government. It was a surprise to 
everybody—most of all to the ex-President! By him and 
his supporters everything had been arranged for the cele- 
bration of a victory. Cassimir Perier’s telegram to the 
Préfets formally announced it—not only informing those 
functionaries that the President’s speech to the Assembly 
had been an immense success, one that had been wel- 
comed throughout with thunders of acclamation, but 
intimating that a net majority of forty was counted upon by 
the Government. When the majority of forty, however, 
turned out to be a minority of fourteen, the long-vaunted 
castle-in-the-air vanished like a bubble. On the news 
reaching the Préfecture of Versailles—the official resi- 
dence, as you know, of the Chief of the State—how was 
the little old man occupied? Stretched on the sofa, he 
was reading Tacitus! Rather a touch of affectation that, 
as it seems to my fancy! He was clearly posed for the 
situation. It was like a reminiscence of Lydia Languish 
in the comedy—* Here, my dear Lucy, hide these books. 
Quick, quick. Fling ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ under the toilet— 
throw ‘ Roderick Random’ into the closet—put the ‘ Inno- 
cent Adultery’ into the ‘Whole Duty of Man’—thrust 
‘Lord Ainsworth’ under the sofa—cram ‘Ovid’ behind 
the bolster—there—put ‘The Man of Feeling’ into your 
pocket. Now for them!” Tacitus, forsooth! If only 
M. ‘Thiers himself had been tacitus an hour before in the 
Assembly, there need have been no such overwhelming 
bouleversement for him and his Ministers. As it was, he 
had spoken only too plainly to be any longer misappre- 
hended. The Right had been goaded by him into des- 
peration, and had spoken out in its turn just as plainly— 
not, it is true, in words or in figures of speech, but point 
blank in the mere figures of a sum, as plain as a pikestaff, 
as incontrovertible as that two and two make four. When 
informed as to what Joe Hume used to call the ‘tottle of 
the whole” upon the momentous division, M. Thiers, as I 
am told, quietly closing his Tacitus and tossing it from 
him, remarked laconically,—‘ C’est bien!” Sending for 
Madame and her sister, Mdlle. Dosne, he intimated to 
them that they must make ready for immediately vacating 
the Prefecture. After him the Deluge, indeed! Why, 
even the eyes of his more devoted followers were dry! 
Such was the political drought, in effect, that even the 
famous American clipper, of which one has heard as of 
such light tonnage that it would float where the ground 
was only a little damp, must inevitably have been stranded 
in those latitudes! The resigning President had resigned 
just once too often. When least intending it, he was 
taken at his word. 

The Maréchal MacMahon on being sought by M. Buffet 
to announce to him in “the name of the National Assem- 
bly” his election to the Presidency, had to be waited for 
neatly half an hour. He was away at the Préfecture, 
whither he had been summoned by the ex-President. On 
his arrival, fresh from that interview, he was looking 
flushed and agitated. What think you was the “leprous 
distilment”’ that had been slyly trickled into his ear by 
that most perfect of all living masters of the art de causer ? 
M. Adolphe Thiers had cunningly hinted to him that his 
acceptance of the Presidential chair would inevitably 
result in la guerre civile! ‘Not so,” quoth M. Buffet. 


“On the contrary, it is too late now for your refusal, 


Your declining the offer will be the signal for civil war!” 
Awakened to a recognition of the fact that it really was so 
—Marshal MacMahon yielded his assent. And in this 
way the ball rolled beyond the reach of M. Thiers to the 
foot of MacMahon. Naturally, the Imperialists are elated, 
Not unnaturally, the Legitimists are dumb. As for the 
Orleanists, they.can hardly be said to have bettered their 
position by the mistaken advances made by them to the 
Left Centre—advances that the Left Centre, and no 
wonder, have unhesitatingly declined. 

There is a significance, I take it, in the earliest decision 
of the Assembly after the acceptance of supreme power by 
the Duke of Magenta and the instalment of his first 
Ministry—a ministry, as yov know, including within it one 
Legitimist, two Orleanists, and five Imperialists. That 
earliest decision is that the Column of the Grand Army in 
the Place Venddme is to be forthwith reconstructed, and 
that, perched upon its summit is to be the effigy once more 
of the Petit Caporal ! 

Upon the morrow of these startling changes—by a happy 
coincidence—there is uncovered in Vincennes the bronze 
effigy of one of the numerous glories of the First Empire, 
the heroic Daumesnil. More appropriately distinguished, 
in that way, than was Wegg as ‘the literary man with the 
wooden leg,’ Daumesnil has long been historically famous 
as la jambe de bois. As a private soldier he first attracted 
the notice of the Great Napoleon one day upon the battle- 
field, when a smoking bombshell had just fallen immediately 
in front of the Conqueror. Instantly upon the dropping of 
the bomb, a couple of gendarmes sprang from the ranks 
and clasped their arms round Napoleon. The shell ex- 
ploding directly afterwards, the three thus locked together 
were covered with dust, but—uninjured. Daumesnil rose 
to be a general; and, in the statue now raised to his 
memory at Vincennes, the place he so heroically and stub- 
bornly defended in 1814, he is represented as in the act of 
replying to those who had brought to him from the camp 
of the Allies the demand for the surrender of that fortifica- 
tion—‘‘ Quand vous me rendrez ma jambe, je vous rendrai 
la place.” 

Two attractive stories have just appeared, one being 
Albéric Second’s ‘‘ La Comtesse Alice ;’’ the other, Xavier 
Aubryet’s ‘‘ La Vengeance de Madame Maubrel.” 

At the Gymnase, Victorien Sardou’s Andréa, which has 
already enjoyed a run of over 100 representations, is still 
being welcomed nightly with shouts of laughter. 

The Russian novelist, Ivan Tourgeneff, already highly 
appreciated in France as the author (through popular 
translation) of “‘ Fumée,” “ Dimitri Roudine,’’ and other 
renowned fictions, appeals, by a new volume, within these 
last few days to a wider audience ; this latter work being 
entitled, in its Gallic form, ‘“‘ Etranges Histoires.” 

Just as the man who conquered Paris from the Com- 
mune, by the aid of the Versailles troops, has been toppled 
over from his pride of place, there comes out a new memory 
of two years ago, in the shape of a book from Deutin’s, 
with the title of ‘ Souvenirs d’un Voluntaire Versaillais.” 

It has been noted by one of the Parisian celebrants of 
Alexandro Manzoni that the great Italian was descended 
on the mother’s side from Beccaria. 

The Moliere celebration has ended more happily than tt 
commenced, with the Jubilee of Dorine. 

Prince Napoleon having the gates of France flung open 
to him by recent events has not hesitated about availing 
himself of the opportunity. 





General Bourbaki, as head of the troops at Lyons, main- 
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tains order absolutely at that grand central point of Fran e 
long regarded as the head-quarters of red republicanism. 

Medals of Honour have recently been distributed among 
those who more particularly distinguished themselves by 
acts of courage and of devoted self-abnegation during the 
reign of terror of the Commune. 

The opening instalments of the third volume of M. 
Guizot’s “ Histoire de France racontrée a mes petits- 
enfants’ have made their appearance—illustrated by 
Monsieur A. de Neuville, whose picture of “‘ Les Derniéres 
Cartouches " is among the successes of this year’s Salon. 

In consequence of the sudden death of M. Lebrun, the 
reception of M. Littré by the Academy had at the eleventh 
hour to be postponed. 

It is at the Hotel of General Charlemagne on the Boule- 
yard Malesherbes that M. Thiers has taken up his residence 
for a brief interval immediately on his return to Paris from 
the Versailles Préfecture until such time as the house he 
has taken on the Champs Elysée shall be ready for his 
reception. 

The ex-President has already announced his intention 
of taking part in the discussions on the Budget of 1874. 

At Metz the news of the astoundingly sudden change 
that has just been accomplished in the whole organisation 
of the French Government has had the effect upon men’s 
minds, I am told, as of an earthquake. 

The “Sonnets Capricieux"’ of Autran have been pub- 
lished in a graceful little volume. 

A second edition of the Comte de Paris’ political 
treatise, ‘‘De la Situation des Ouvriers en Angleterre,” 
has at length made its appearance. My only wonder is 
that the first has been exhausted. 


— -- —+>— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





We cannot do better than allow the following letter to 
speak for itself :— 
To the Editor of the IttustatED Review. 


Sir.--A paragraph has lately appeared in the newspapers 
relative to a testimonial which was presented to me by 
some friends, and, as not any date is given, it is supposed 
to be a recent matter, whereas it occurred nearly seven 
years back. Mention is also made in this paragraph 
respecting pensions, and this statement, altogether, has 
led many to suppose that I have a good sum of money in 
hand from these sources, but as this is not the case I shall 
esteem it a favour if you will allow me to inform the public 
through the medium of your paper that previous to the 
testimonial being started a party who proposed to establish 
an insurance society for the working classes, and who 
induced me to join in the project, committed a forgery, by 
which I lost what was fo me a considerable sum of money, 
and from that time up to the present, in some efforts to 
serve my fellow creatures, I have sustained losses amount- 
ing to upwards of £3,000, so that, unfortunately for me, 
the balance is on the wrong side, and it will therefore be a 
long time before the pensions will cover my losses. I, 
however, take this opportunity of giving my heartfelt 
thanks to all my friends for their kind efforts in favour of, 
sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


* Hampstead Road, GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


ay 28th, 1873. 





MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 





Tue Cornhill, which announces a new story, entitled 
“Young Brown; or, the Law of Inheritance,” has for its 
most remarkable papers two on the subject of “Our 
Civilisation.” The second is reasonable, temperate, and 
convincing ; the former is pitched in a key of unjustifiable 
despondency. ‘In Friendship” is prettily written, and 
“The French Press” is both interesting’and amusing, but 
decidedly too long. It might have been divided and given 
in two instalments with advantage. 

Fraser's continues Professor Max Millers lectures on 
Darwin's “‘ Philosophy of Language.” It has a second 
article on ‘“‘ The Peasantry of the South of England,” 
which is followed by “A Week of Camp Life in India,” a 
paper on the “ Extension of Railways in America,” a 
suggestive and shrewdly-written examination of Mande- 
ville’s ‘“‘ Fable of the Bees,” and an interesting account of 
“The Workmen of Paris during the Seige.’ The four 
remaining articles, ‘‘ The Ethics of St. Paul,” “ Our Irish 
Policy,” ‘The Coming Transit of Venus,” and a long 
notice of Tulloch’s “ Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy, whatever their intrinsic merits, decidedly are 
of the heavy order. 

The Contemporary has papers by Herbert Spencer, who 
writes on the ‘ Study of Sociology ;” Edward Jenkins, who 
discourses of ‘‘ Bismarckism in England ;” Goldwin Smith 
who deals with Mr. Greg anent culpable luxury ; Professor 
Frohschammer, of Munich, who takes as his subject 
‘‘ Strauss on the Old and the New Faith,” Dora Greenwell 
and others. Space will not allow of our noticing the 
various contributions in detail, but we may remark that 
they serve to compose a more than usually interesting 
number. 

St. Paul’s is, as usual, thoroughly readable. This 
magazine has a special character of its own, and we 
never take it up without an anticipation of just that brisk 
lively, suggestive style of literature, which serves to make 
a publication of this sort attractive. Matthew Browne on 
‘Tea Considered as a Cause of National Demoralisation ” 
is delicious. 

Macmillan appeals to an educated and thoughtful section 
of the public. The various papers have interest and 
solidity. We particularly commend to the attention of 
our readers ‘‘ Workhouse Girls; What They Are and How 
to Help them.” 

We have lying on our table several numbers of Figaro, 
which we had intended to have noticed at an earlier date. 
This amusing and lively publication has greatly improved 
within the last few weeks the illustrations are more 
numerous and‘better done. The sketch from “La Fille de 
Madame Angot” being very funny indeed. On theatrical 
and musical topics Figaro is an authority. 


——_——_ G——_—_—___. 


THE THEATRES. 


ST. JAMES. 


Tue sparkling opera boufie, La Fille de Madame Angot 
which has so long delighted Parisian audiences at the 
Folies Dramatiques, and Belgian audiences at the Fan- 
taisies Parisiennes at Brussels, will probably be more 
prosperous at the St. James’ than similar ventures have 
hitherto been in London. The piece, however, would be 
much improved by a little retrenchment of the dialogue, 
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which is somewhat discursive in parts and not altogether 
congenial to an English audience. Nor is the story of the 
opera of a very interesting nature, though it affords room 
for some good situations. Mdlle. Clairette is the daughter 
of a certain Madame Angot, a lady of somewhat doubtful 
reputation, who is thus described— 
“ Trés jolie 
Peu polie, 
Possédant, un gros magot ; 
Pas begueule 
Forte en gueule, 
Telle était Madame Angot.”’ 





On the death of her mother, Clairette is adopted by the 
band of Parisian poissardes and sent to a good pension to 
be educated. On her return from school, her guardians 
propose to marry her to a barber, one Pomponnet. But 
Clairette has fallen in love with a singer of Royalist 
ballads, Ange Pitou, for it must be noticed that the true 
date of the action is during the reign of the Directory, and 
in order to postpone the marriage sings one of her lover's 
songs in order to get arrested. Eventually, Clairette dis- 
covers that Ange Pitou is somewhat inconstant, and 
‘* breaks out’ declaring that, notwithstanding her superior 
education, she still retains tne potssarde instincts of her 
mother— 
‘De la mére Angot 
Je suis la fille, 


Et la fille Angot 
Tient d’ famille.” 


Ange Pitou is discarded, and Clairette ‘marries the 
barber.” 

M. Lecocq’s music is decidedly tuneful and catching. 
He writes well for his orchestra, and his instrumentation, 
if not very elaborate, is correct and clever. Among the 
best morceaux are the song of ‘‘ Madame Angot,”’ a duet 
between Clairette and Lange, a deliciously inappropriate 
“chorus of conspirators,” part of which has a curious 
flavour of Les Huguenots and the air of Clairette to which 
we have referred. The finales to both the first and second 
act are well contrived, the first being very dramatic and 
the second, with a melodious waltz movement, striking and 
pretty. 

The well-trained company who appear are all practised 
actors, and sing well in addition. Mdlle. Luigini, who 
plays Clairette, has a good voice, and sings well and acts 
well. M. Widmer, the faithless Ange Pitou, has a voice 
above the average of opéra bouffe performers, which he 
uses well, and the humorous element is well brought out 
by MM. Jolly, Chambéry, and Ernotte, all three thoroughly 
good actors and clever vocalists. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Mr. Hingston has completely remodelled hisbill. A 
new farce and a comparatively new opera have succeeded 
to Nicholas Flam and The Bohemians. Of the farce $ust 
One Word, we can only say that if not very lively it 
enables Mr. David Fisher to show his admirable comic 
talents. The opera is an imitation of M. Emile Jonas’ 
Le Canard & trois becs, which is familiar from its per- 
formance by a French company at the Globe last year. 
This is adapted by Mr. C. L. Kenny, and re-christened 
The Wonderful Duck. It is certainly preferable to give 
us a work in its entirety, and not a combination of three 
or four operas such as Mr. Farnie provides us with, but 
the present opera falls somewhat heavy. The dialogue 
is far too long, and not very lively, being in parts almost 
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as bad as any that Mr. Farnie can write, and excision 
is indispensable to reduce the piece within reasonable 
length. 

The wonderful duck who gives its name to the story 
is the palladium of the town of Knickerbockerville, and its 
possession is believed to insure the town immunity from 
invasion. The disappearance of the duck is made use of 
by some Spanish adventurers to further their love suits, 
and by contriving to throw suspicion on Commodore 
Silvertop, the commander of the town, the Spaniards 
manage to obtain the commodore’s consent to their 
wedding, and to leave him to corsole himself with a 
stern old maid. 

M. Jonas’ music is tolerably well known. It is graceful 
in character, though without that irresistible ‘‘ go” which 
we expect from Hervé or Offenbach, and the choruses are 
somewhat dull. The best morceaux are a quintette in the 
second act, ‘* Where on earth’s my Flannel Jacket;’’ a trio 
and seranade by the three Spaniards, and a duet between 
Spaniello, the chief rover, and his lady-love. Malle. Rose 
Bell takes the tenor part, in which M. Luce made such an 
impression, and, as usual, sings with refinement, and acts 
with spirit and grace. Mr. George Honey, as the Com- 
modore, scarcely seemed at home. But from him and 
from Mr. Odell, as Von Kollop, the cook, we shall expect 
much when they have settled down in their parts. Miss 
Coveney, as the old maid. Semprionia, and Miss Kathleen 
Ryan, as a waiting-maid, were both very amusing. We 
shall notice the performance again, when the actors are 
more at home in their réles, and when things will doubtless 
‘“‘go" with the brightness peculiar to the Opera Comique. 


The Alexandra Theatre was opened on Saturday witha 
new operetta by Mr. Thorpe Pede, and a new drama, after 
We shall speak of 
these next week. 

As far as the Opera is concerned, nothing of any impor- 
tance has taken place. At Covent Garden Madame Patti 
has appeared in the Trovatore. She sang the music per- 
fectly, and her acting was forcible and impassioned 
throughout. Signor Nicolini found a congenial part in 
Manrico; of Graziani’s Count it is superfluous to speak. 

Signor Bettini has resumed his old part of Almaviva in 
the Barbiere ; to-night Mdlle. Albani appears as Ophelia, 
and to-morrow Madame Patti will play Desdemona. Les 
Diamans is, as usual, in rehearsal. 

At Drury Lane Signor Arnamburo has appeared as 
Manrico, though without altogether removing the feeling 
of disappointment created by his first appearance. He 
has a voice powerful and yet sweet, but he is totally in- 
experienced as a singer. His Ah che la Morte was vety 
poor. Faust has been played, the cast including Mdmes. 
Nilsson and Trebelli, and Signors Capoul and Rota. 

It is not improbable that the Talisman may be postponed 
till next season. Semiramide, Lucia, and Lucresia have 
been given. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue Blondinette Melodists, a troupe of singers and 
actresses, whose specialité lies in the fact that they are all 
ladies, will give a new entertainment at the Fancy Bazaar 
in aid of the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic at St. George’s Hall next week. The piece 


which they are to appear, entitled The Labour of Lov 
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has, we hear, been written specially for the company by Mr. 
Knight Summers, and the music is from the pen of Mr. 
Van Noorden, the director of the company. 

After a long period of stagnation English composers 
seem once more to be coming to the front, at any rate, as 
far as sacred music is concerned, for no less than five new 
oratorios are announced for production during the autumn 
in London, Hereford, Bristol, Birmingham, and Glasgow, 
the respective composers being Mr. J. F. Barnett, Sir F. 
G. Ouseley, and Messrs. G. A. Macfarren, Sullivan, and 
Smart. The subjects are drawn in two cases from the 
Old Testament, and in three from the New, Mr. Sullivan 
having chosen the effective superscription of Holman 
Hunt’s famous picture “‘ The Light of the World” as the 
title for his work. If the musican equals the painter we 
shall have cause to be grateful. 

Music has, as usual, entered largely into the entertain- 
ments provided for the holiday folks during Whitsun 
week. The Royal Italian Opera has given performances 
every evening, and the concerts have been numerous, the 
most important being the operatic concert at the Albert 
Hall on Monday, and the performance by the military 
bands at the Alexandra Palace on the same day. The 
entertainments at the latter building were in fact fairly 
termed ‘“‘a great musical /éfe,” as, in addition to the 
playing of the united bands, the vocal music was of the 
highest class, although, of course, esentially popular in its 
selection. 

The musical authorities of the suburban churches are 
following the example of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the execu- 
tion of elaborate musical compositions in the place of the 
anthem at special services. This evening, for instance, 
at St. Saviour’s, Herne Hill, Mendelssohn’s Lavda Sion 
is to be sung by a choir of a hundred voices under the 





‘ direction of Dr. Lemare, the offertory being devoted to the 


Church Completion Fund. 

The Musical Committee of the Society of Arts, which 
was in session as we were going to press last week, adopted 
aseries of resolutions of a highly important nature. In 
the first place, the committee resolved immediately to 
commence active operations for the formation of the pro- 
posed National Training School for Music on “an in- 
dependent basis,”’ and, in the second place, it was decided 
to call for plans of the buildings, together with the 
necessary estimates. The gentlemen present when this 
course of action was decided on were:—The Duke of 
Edinburgh (in the chair), Messrs. H. and A. S. Cole, Major 
Donnelly, R.E., Major-General F. Eardley-Wilmot, Lord 
G. Fitzgerald, Messrs. C. J. Freake and F. Morrison, Lord 
Clarence Paget, Messrs. J. F. Puttick and S. Redgrave, 
and Lieut-Col. Strange. Mr. P. Le Néve Foster, the 
secretary, was also present. 

German musicians are this week keeping high festival 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the great music meeting of the 
Lower Rhine is taking place, under the direction of Herr 
Rietz, of Dresden, assisted by the local capellmeister, Herr 
Breunung. After the customary overture and prologue, 
the Messiah was to be given on Monday, the first day. 

he programme on Tuesday included the Credo from 
Bach’s Mass in B Minor, Mozart’s David Penitente, and 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony. Yesterday, the closing 
performance was to be miscellaneous, including two 
symphonies and a pianoforte concerto, with Madame 
Schumann at the keyboard. Among the English musicians 
“assisting” at the festival is Dr. Herbert S. Oakeley, the 
Reid Professor at Edinburgh University, whose record of 





these interesting concerts has appeared for many years 
past in the columns of our contemporary, the Guardian. 


The Théatre de la Renaissance, at Paris, will open on 
the 15th of October with a new operetta by Offenbach, Les 
Premieres Armes de Figaro. 


Feanne d’Arc is being discussed at the Paris Opera, and 
the distribution of the parts is now almost decided on. 


The annual general assembly of the Association des 
Artistes Musiciens is being held to day at Paris, under the 
presidency of M. le Baron Taylor. 


Handel's Theodora is to be revived under Mr. Barnby’s 
direction next week, when it will be performed on Tuesday 
evening at the Hanover Square Rooms by a large body of 
amateurs, including the Choir of St. Anne's Soho. 


An opera of which Mozart is the hero has just been per- 
formed at the Carl Theatre, at Vienna. It is entitled 
L’Enlevement sous l’eil de Dieu, and the music is a pas- 
ticcio from the works of the great master by Herr von 
Suppé. 

Franz Schubert's pianoforte, a miserable instrument, 
but one which was doubtless dear to the composer, is 
among the musical curiosities in the Vienna Exhibition. 


A musical section is being established in the Academy 
of Fine Arts, at Madrid. 


M. Bellini’s new opera, Raphdel, was given last Wed- 
nesday at the Théatre Lyrique, at Paris, for the first time. 


Choral Festivals have been held during the past week at 
Romsey Abbey, where a large gathering of Hampshire 
choirs took place, and at Woodbury, in Devon, where the 
East Devon Choral Association celebrated its anniversary 
under the direction of the Rev. M. Gueritz, as choirmaster. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Freeman, in a capital speech 
at the subsequent dinner, expressed his satisfaction at the 
unmistakeable success which had attended the efforts of the 
Association, and his belief that ere long the Dean and 
Chapter would give their consent—which has, we have 
reason to know, hitherto been withheld, in the face of 
repeated applications—to the use of the Cathedral for a 
great diocesan festival. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. G. A. B. 
Beecroft, M.A. and Mus. Bac., Oxon, which took place 
suddenly on Tuesday morning, at eight o’clock. Mr. 
Beecroft was becoming favourably known as a composer 
and as a contributor to the Choir. He had long served 
honorably in the ranks of musical journalism. His loss 
will be deeply felt by a large circle of friends, and his 
general presence will be missed in London musical circles. 





NEW MUSIC. 





Serenade. “‘A Long Farewell.” A. D. Sceales. (Boosey, and 
Co.) Has areal and sustained melody, with a distinct sentiment 
of its own. In one instance the composer employs the un- 
grateful interval of the major seventh, but with boldness and 
judgment enough to secure an excellent effect from its use. The 
elegance and happy abandon of this song speak for themselves, 
and give to the whole a very expressive complexion. 

Sacred Duet (for soprano aud contralto). ‘ The Lord is my light.” 
Sonus (Weekes and Co.) A piece of decided interest; charac- 
terised by a deep, simple, religious earnestness, broad expressive 
themes, a very well developed form, and by general good work- 
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manship. It would be a task of pleasure to see the too small 
number of pieces so earnest in all respects as this is, rapidly 
increasing and displacing the musical frivolities of the day. 


“ Gavotte” for the Pianoforte. Carl Vogler. (Weekes and Co.) 
A musicianly and characteristic piece; containing effective and 
well-digested matter. For students seeking a clean distinct 
touch, this Gavotte will form pleasant and useful practice. 


Song. ‘O let me dream that dream again.” William Metcalfe. 
(Cramer, Wood and Co.) In the style of the Ballads of Balfe 
and Wallace; but with a character of its own, and clothed with 
an artistic, carefully finished accompaniment. Tenors will find 
this Song well worth singing. There are one or two clerical 
errors, an A in the right hand part of the second half of the 
second bar of page 2 should be marked natural, and the A of the 
right hand in the ninth bar of the same page should be flat. 

Sacred Song. “Ye have done it unto me.” Miss M. Lindsay 
(Mrs. $. Worthington Bliss.) (R. Cocks and Co.) Though such 
progressions as given in the opening symphony are to be pro- 
tested against, this Song contains really good matter; as the 
suggestive subject running in unison with the bass of the piano 
part. The chief fault of the Song is the want of a better 
digested form to link the different phrases more neatly and 
more firmly together. 


_———_o——_ ———— 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





As a political lecturer on Spain and Germany, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon is upon the eve of taking his departure for the United 
States. 

The announced biography of James Hannay is entrusted to 
the hands of Annie, Thomas, the popular novelist. 

Notwithstanding his great age (eighty-eight) Alessandro Man- 
zoni has left for posthumous Le ee besides a large mass of 
correspondence, a volume of canzonets hitherto ved in manu- 
script, and, a whole life-time after date, a History of the Reign of 
Terror in the first French Revolution. 


The Scottish poet, Robert Buchanan, is, we are glad to hear, 
recovering from his late severe illness. 

Mrs. Oliphant's “ Innocent” will be succeeded in the weekly 
supplement of the Graphic by a new serial story from the hand 
of Mr. Anthony Trollope, to be begun within the first week of 
next month, entitled “ Phineas Redux.” 


The Percival Library now on sale in a little more than a thou- 
sand lots, includes within it many great literary curiosities, from 
a history of Lambeth, price one guinea, to a historical collection 
about Surrey, price two thousand guineas. There is a copy of 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, interleaved with eighty- 
eight portraits and drawings, that is set down for fifteen guineas. 
The mere catalogue might be numbered among the curiosities of 
literature. 

Conchologists have a feast before them to-day and to-morrow 
in the scattering under the auctioneer’s hammer, in King Street, 
Covent Garden, of the choice shells in the well-known Norris 
collection. 

Murillo’s noble picture of the Assumption is, before much 
longer, we understand, to be on view here in the metropolis. 
So also, we will hope too, before the season is quite run out, will 
be Holman Hunt's “ Shadow of the Cross.” 

Lamartine’s sole surviving sister is recently reported to be 
dead, the Baroness de Coppens d’Hondschoote. 

The Yankee humorist, Mark Twain, is announced as having 
arrived at Liverpool. 

Two new periodicals are coming out, one a trade organ yclept 
The Newsvender ; the other, a professional organ, to be called 
Medical Notes and Queries, neither having any especial interest 
for the general public. 

Historical handbooks of some novelty may soon be looked for 
from Messrs. Rivington’s. 





The German Dictionary now growing under the hands of the 
Brothers Grimm, threatens to be of portentous magnitufe. It 
bids fair to fulfil its promise of containing more words than any 
other dictionary in any other language that has ever been 
published. It has already run into an aggregate of 150,000, and 


’ seems certain of being 500,000. 


Rather early in the season—at Midsummer—comes the news 
that the next Christmas pantomime at Covent Garden will have 
“ Little Red Riding Hood” as its heroine. 


The Rev. Dr. Leary was the writer of that very curious paper 
on “The Property of Women,” signed with four initials, in the 
last number of the Atheneum. 


There has been no little talk since Sunday last of the Rey. 
Stopford Brooke's eccentric course in preaching a sermon, that 
afternoon, from his pulpit on “ John Keats,” that sweetest pagan 
of the century. 


The forthcoming shilling handybook of technical terms in 
relation to military matters is by one of the sons of the 
Comptroller of the Prince of Wales’ household. 


Another of the Planetoids—the 131st—is aanounced by cable 
as having been just discovered by an American astronomer. 


The archbishop, Monsignor Mermillod, recently expelled from 
Geneva, having settled at Ferney, the residence formerly of 
Madame Denis, the niece of Voltaire, is reported to have 
announced his change of residence thus laconically in a letter to 
Pope Pius IX :—“ Your holiness sent me to Calvin; Calvin sent 
me to Voltaire ; I hope to inter them both.” 


President Ulysses Grant has been cheered, toasted, inter- 
viewed, serenaded, feasted, and all the rest of it by the citizens of 
New Haven, returning thence replete with these new tokens of 
his popularity to the White House at Washington. 


Madame Christine Nilsson recently received the splendid 
honorarium of {500 each, for singing at two concerts in the 
provinces—{ 1,000 for two day’s performance. ‘ Worth a song” 
means something more now-a-days than a mere bagatelle. 


Madame Lucca has just been starring it at Narragansett Pier; 
and, notwithstanding the confident announcement put forth in 
Mr. Gye’s programme of the Royal Italian Opera as to her appear- 
ance before the close of the present season at Covent Garden, 
the fair cantatrice, it is said, has no intention whatever of so 
soon re-crossing the Atlantic. 


The June number of The Galaxy has a bold announcement 
among its contents, namely, the “ The Man with the Iron Mask: 
History and Solution of the Mystery,” by James F. Meline.” 
Perhaps James F. Meline will be kind enough next to tell us 
when the Greek Kalends may be expected, and identify the spot 
on which will be fought the Battle of Armageddon. 


A new story will, almost immediately, be brought out by the 
author of “ Flirts and Flirts” (A. E. N. Bewicke), entitled “ The 
Last of the Jerninghames.” 


Several years having elapsed since Madame Ristori last acted 
in this country, the liveliest expectation is awakened among 
London playgoers by Mr. Mapleson’s announcement of her for 
eight representations, the first to be given on the 1th proximo 
in a new historical drama founded on the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew. 


It can hardly be matter for surprise that the fame of Mr. Mill 
as a philosopher should, in some few quarters at least, be 
depreciated—it had previously, by his more infatuated admirers, 
been so ludicrously exaggerated! Reading many of the ex- 
travagant eulogiums pronounced over his memory one could 
little have been led to suppose that on this earth there had 
previously existed such men as Newton, Leibnitz, Bacon, 
Descartes, Plato, or Laplace. It was out of sheer disgust at 
this, obviously, that Mr. Hayward, Q.C., wrote of Mr. Mill as he 
did in the Times’ obituary notice. When he, however, on being 
called to task for this by the Rev. Stafford Brook, he clearly ran 
into the opposite extreme of absurdity—in declaring that to com: 
pare Mill with Malthus was, so far as the former’s suppos¢ 
intellectual superiority was concerned, simply preposterous. 
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